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Heavy black line shows farthest Nazi advance. Shaded area shows border territories claimed by Russsic 


The TIDE TURNS in RUSSIA 


T TAKES the sun eleven hours to 

cross the U S. S. R. Covering one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, stretching 
from icy tundre to sub-tropical cotton 
fields, Russia is the home of one-tenth 
of the world’s people. In 15 years of 
intense planned production, Russia 
opened up her vast frontier lands, 
harnessed her tremendous resources to 
become a giant modern power. Where 
stretched bleak steppes in 1921, teenf 
ing iron, steel a chemical cities lie 
safely behind the Ural Mountains 


Coal, oil and minerals trom Caucasus 
and Siberia reach the Army mainly over 
double-tracked Trans-Siberian railroad, 
vital Volga River, and inland water net- 


work. Lend-lease food, planes and tanks - 


roll over Murmansk-Moscow rails, lran 
and Turkestan highways. 

To back his huge army, average Rus- 
sian civilian live’ on less than two 
pounds of food daily Women work -66, 
men 84 hours a week 

Shaded area on map shows foreign 
territory occupied hy Russia when Ger. 


mans crushed Poland m Sept., 1939 
Black line is high-tide mark of German 
sweep into Russia toward the rich 
Caucasus oi] fields, which was thrown 
back in 1941 detense of Moscow and 
1942 heroic stand at Stalingrad. Reds 
have lifted threat on Moscow from 
Vyazms, freed industria! Donets Basin 
by cracking Belgorod, Kharkov, Stalino 
and Ta and won back grainland 
in Ukraine. The Germans probably wil 
try to hold Dnieper River defense line 
hope to: rain to down the Reds 
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tionally” to the United Nations. That 
Russia approved the terms of the 
Armistice negotiated with Italy by the 
Allied Commander in Chief points up 
the previous lack of close coordination 
among the three most powerful of the 
United Nations. The joint statement of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at the conclusion of the Que- 
bec conference the hope of 
a “tripartite meeting which it may be 
possible to arrange with Soviet Russia.” 
There have been other signs in re 
cent days of strained relations between 
the Soviet Union and its British and 
American partners. Like a. bombshell 
came the announcement 
from Moscow on August 2lIst, during 
the sessions of the Quebec Conference. 
that Ambassador Litvinoff had been re- 
post as ambassador to 

the United States. The timing of Lit- 


vinof's replacement was generally 
interpreted as a sign of Russia's disap- 


a has surrendered “uncondi- 


_ of Allied policies. Ambassador 


tvinoff has long served as a 
of Russian tion with the Western 
democracies. perplexing was the 
earlier withdrawal of Ivan Maisky, the 
Soviet Ambassador to London. Mr. 
Maisky, too, was widely known as a 
good of Britain and the U. S. 

The attitude toward the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, headed 
fintly by Generals Giraud and de 
Gaulle, is another sore spot 
in Soviet-Allied relations. 

Following the Quebec Con. 
ference, the British and 
American ts gave 
a quali ition to 
the Comstiing iaae ad- 
ministrative body in “those 
French overseas territories 
which acknowled, its 
authority.” They not 
recognize the committee as 
a government of France or 
of the French Empire. Rus. 
sia, on the other hand. 
boldly declared that it re 
garded the French Commit 
tee as “the tative 
of the State interests of the 
French Republic and leader 
of all French patriots fight. 
ing against the Hitlerite 


tyranny.” 
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manded the of the French 
Committee. The United States was not 
willing to comply with this demand. It 
based its objection on the that 
the people of France might that 
the Allies meant to dictate the kind of 
government the country should have 
after liberation. Moscow answered that 
the same principle applied to the 
various es eae Yet we 
granted full recognition. 


Russia's Complaint Against Allies 


It is also well known that of the two 
leaders of the French Committee, the 
Soviets strongly favor General de 
Gaulle. They are not over-enthusiastic 
about General Giraud, whom they 
suspect of having anti-Soviet views. A 
serious cause of ion was eliminated 
a few weeks ago. Anglo-American 
authorities removed a ban originally 
imposed on the projected visit of a 
Soviet mission to French North Africa. 
The Russian publication, War and the 
Working Class, charged that for nearly 
two months the Soviet government had 
not been able to get Anglo-American 


permission to send a representative to 
Mites teen entihhGitup sepert sn 


The de Gaullist Fighting French 
movement is represented in Moscow 
by — and military missions and 


by Normandie Aviation Squadron, 
which is in action at the front. 





U.S.S.R. 


Then there is the question about 
Russia’s disinclination to allow our 
military observers at her front. Allied 
officials have bitterly commented that 
they know more about Axis military 
strength than they do about Russia's. 

“Russian policy,” Winston Churchill 
once remarked, “is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” 

There is no “enigma,” however, about 
Russia’s chief complaint against its 
Allies. For over two years, the Soviet 
leaders have been clamoring for what 
they term a “second front.” They ac- 
cuse us of breaking a promise made to 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff during his 
conversations with President Roosevelt 
in June, 1942. A White House com- 
munique at the time announced that “a 
full understanding was reached . . . 
with regard to the urgent tasks of creat- 
ing a second front in Europe in 1942.” 

Sn the opinion of the Soviet leaders, 
our campaign in the Mediterranean did 
not constitute a second front. They say 
that never more than a dozen Anglo- 
American divisions have been engaged 
at one time, while the Russians have 
been facing about 200 Nazi divisions. 
The Allies are fighting, they assert, a 
slow and careful war, never striking 
until] sure of a decided superiority. 
They point to the Russian losses, which 
they claim have been thirty times 
~~ than ours. They say also that 

Russians have had to cope for 27 
months ‘with the bulk of the 
German army. 

The Soviet Army news- 
paper, Red Star, in an 
editorial on August 18, re- 
iterated Russias demand 
for an Allied invasion of the 
Continent and accused 
Britain and the United 
States of failing to take ad- 
vantage of the Soviet sum- 
mer offensive by striking at 
Germany from the west. 
The Sicilian campaign, the 
paper added, “failed to 
divert a single German divi- 
sion from the Soviet-Ger- 
man front.” Behind all 
Soviet criticism is the feel- 
ing that the second front is 
being withheld for political, 
rather than military reasons. 

What do the Western 
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the Soviets have long de 
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The Birmingham Gazette 


‘CLOSER, GENTLEMEN, CLOSER!” 
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Allies have to say about 
these charges? It is true, the 
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Anglo-American spokesmen admit, that 
on land the operations of our armies 
have been small compared to the forces 
on the Russian front. But we have suc- 
ceeded in inflicting great damage on the 
enemy. In the campaigns in Tunisia and 
Sicily, some 400,000 Axis troops (about 
thirty divisions) have been either cap- 
tured, killed or wounded. In addition, 
we have destroyed or captured an im- 
pressive amount of war materials, in- 
cluding planes, ships, tanks and guns 
which can never again be used against 
the Russians. Besides, the opening of 
the Mediterranean to our supply ships 
is of great importance to Russia. 


Risk of Premature Invasion 


Would it have benefitted Russia 
more, say some of our spokesmen, if 
we had launched an invasion of 
Europe prematurely and lost? Every- 
thing possible will be done to “hasten 
the hour of victory,” says General 
Marshall, but the United Nations in- 
tend to achieve this aim “without un- 
due sacrifice of the lives of our men.” 
The Russians underestimate the im- 
mense amount of shipping, manpower 
and materials that a successful invasion 
of the Continent involves. 

Of even more direct help to the Rus- 
sians in their current campaign was the 
strategic bombing of Germany and the 
occupied territories. This has given the 


Red Army complete aerial supremacy 


on the Eastern front. It has kept 
great amounts of Axis supplies and 
large numbers of reserves from reach- 
ing the Russian front, and has forced 
the Nazis to increase their production 
of fighter —— at the expense of 
bombers. They were also forced. to 
withdraw fighter planes and pilots from 
the Mediterranean and Russian fronts. 
This crippled Nazi chances of carrying 
out sustained offensives in Russia this 
summer. The fall of Kharkov was the 
result of combined British, American 
and Russian operations. It was as if 
Allied planes had taken off from Russia 
instead of England. 

Since the Nazis had no assurance that 
the Allies would not invade Western 
Europe this summer, they were forced 
to pin down at the numerous ET 
places a great number of divisions whic 
would otherwise have been hurled 
against the Russians. 

Finally, there is the all-important 
matter of Lend-Lease. According to the 
President's report to Congress on ose 
25th, Russia's share up to June 30th of 
this year totaled $2,444,000,000. In 
his recent biennial report to Secretary 
of War Henry Stimson, Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall stated that 
materials from the United States which 
have actually arrived in Russia, aside 
from foodstuffs and raw materials, in- 
clude: over 3,000 airplanes, 2,400 


tanks, 109,000 sub-machine guns, 16,- 
000 jeeps, 80,000 trucks, 7,000 motor 
cycles, 130,000 field telephones, and 
75,000 tons of explosives. 

Such, generally, are the chief argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the heated sec- 
ond front issue. Both sides appreciate 
the urgent importance of invading 
E . The Russians maintain that it 
shoul have been done yesterday and 
that it can be done today. 
The Allies reply that it will be done at 
the earliest ible moment. 

The la g of a full-scale second 
front will not, however, smooth out all 
the differences between the Soviet 
Union and its Western Allies. There are 
also disagreements of a non-military 
nature. Foremost among them is 
Russia’s territorial claims. The Soviet 
Union has made it clear that it intends 
to regain, “to the last square inch,” the 
three Baltic States, the eastern part of 
Poland occupied by the Red Army in 
1939, Bessarabia, Bukovina and a sec- 
tion of Finland. ’ 


Russia’s Foreign Relations 


These expansionist hopes of the 
Soviet government are viewed by some 
persons as a violation of the Atlantic 
Charter to which Russia formally 
adhered on January 1, 1942, when it 
signed the Declaration of United Na- 
tions. The Atlantic Charter states that 
the signatories “seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other.”( See Post- 
war World unit in this issue.) Russia 
stubbornly refuses to take up relations 
with the Polish government-in-exile. 
These relations were broken off last 
April. The situation has been further 
aggravated by Russian sponsorship of 


Strategic bombing of 
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its own “Union of Polish Patriots,” 9 
potential rival to the Polish government- 
in-exile. 

Russia's plans for postwar settlement 
differ from ours. In Y avia Russia 
has been backing the (com- 
munist guerrilla bands) against the reo- 
ognized authority of General Mikhailo- 
vich and the troops. Without 
consulting its Allies, Russia recently set 
up the “German National Committee.” 


Anglo-American-Soviet Teamwork 


All these facts point to the importance 
of reaching a full understanding with 
Russia. This can best be accomplished 
by an early meeting of Stalin, Churchill 
and Roosevelt. British Foreign Secretary 
Eden, John G. Winant, United States 
Ambassador to England, and Soviet 
Vice Foreign Commissar Ivan Maisky 
are reported to have prepared for a 
meeting between Secretary of State 
Hull, Mr. Eden, and Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff. The meeting prob- 
ably will take place about the end of 
October. It will precede one between 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Premier Joseph 
Stalin. 

These meetings are steps toward the 
creation of an Anglo-American-Soviet 
committee that will deal with all po- 
litical questions arising in Europe and 
will coordinate political and military 
strategy. Such a committee would end 
the tendency toward dividing Europe 
into Russian and Anglo-American 
— of influence. Expanded to in- 
clude other powers, such as France, 
Turkey and the British Dominions, it 
sed negaiios one of the most power- 
ful groups in the postwar world. 


Sovrfote 


Germany, and military equipment sent from 
U. S. have enabled Red Army to keep up powerful 


summer offensive. 
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Checkreins for War Labor 


How War Labor Disputes Act restricts 
strikes in war industry 


WwW ARE winning the ‘battle of 
production. Labor is forging the 
weapons Of war in an ever-swelling 
volume. But labor is working under 
greater restrictions than ever before. 
The strongest of these limita pean 
War Labor Disputes Act, y 
Senators Sauk and Connally. Labor 
union leaders are“ expected to urge 
the re of the Act. And the backers 
of the law are determined to strengthen 
it 

When the Smith-Connally bill was 
being debated bitterly in Congress last 
June, the National War Labor Board 
joined other federal agencies in asking 
Congress not to 6g it. Now the 
WLB appears sati that the Act has 
not weakened its control over wartime 
labér relations. The WLB also has re- 
cently received from President Roose- 
velt additional authority to compel! both 
labor unions and employers to ubey its 
orders. 

The reasons tor the passage of the 
War Labor Disputes Act, and for the 
change in the attitude toward the 
Act will be clearer if we review some 
recent labor history. 


History of WLB 


The WLD was established in Jan- 
uary, 1942, to prevent strikes harmful 
to the war effort. The Board is com- 

sed of 12 members—four each from 

bor, management, and the public. 
Many of the disputes handled by the 
WLB involved union demands for: (1) 
a maintenance-of-membership clause, 
and (2) a dues’ checkoff to its workers. 

The first provides that all workers in 
a plant, who are members of a union, 
must remain members and pay up their 
dues. If a worker does not eed 
standing” on his dues he be 
by the em . The second de 
that union dues shall be deducted from 
the worker's pay by the employer and 
turned over to the union. 

In general the WLB granted union 
demands for maintenance-of-member- 
ship and the checkoft. and ordered em- 
ployers to 
not have 


dc two things: It could 
the employer to obey, 


the case over to President Roosevelt. 

If the President was unable to get 
the employer'to comply with the order, 
he seize the plant under his war 
powers and turn it over to a Govern- 
ment agency to operate. This course of 
action proved effective in dealing with 
employers. 4 

But a new problem was presented 
when the WLB sough 
wages po workers. In July, 1942, the 
WLB adopted the “Little Steel” 
formula to t inffationary boosts 
ip wages. formula provided that 
workers were entitled to wage increases 
covering a 15 cent rise in the cost 
of living w had taken place be 
tween January 1, 1941, and May l, 
1942. Additional increases were to be 
granted only if wages were clearly 
substandard” or unfair to the wo?kers 
involved. 

In October, 1942, Congress passed 
the Cost of Living Stabilization Act to 
held farm prices and wages at Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, levels. A new Office of 
Economic Stabilization was established 
by the President to direct the wage 





t to regulate: 
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or ot the WLB and see that the 
ittle Steel” formula was followed. 
But living costs continued to advance 
late in 1942 and early in 1943. In Feb- 
ruary, 1943, figures showed that living 
costs had risen 21 per cent since Jan- 
uary, 1941. Labor unions began 
bombarding the WLB for wage in- 
cieases to cover the rise in living costs. 
The most violent attack on the 
WLB’s "Little Steel” formula was made 
by John L. Lewis, president of the 
werfui United Mine Workers. Mr. 
wis annou.ced his intention to get 
a “wholesale increase in wages” for both 
anihracite (hard) and bituminous 
(soft) coal miners. The WLB replied 
that Lewis’ union already had received 
the 15 per cent raise sligwelite under 
the “Little Steel” formula. It agreed 
that living costs had gone up 21 per 
cent since January, 1941. But it added 
that the average weekly wage of in- 
dustrial workers had gone up 52.4 per 
cent in the same period. 
John L. Lewis ignored the WLB's 
arguments and refused to appear be- 
fore the Board to argue his case. Three 








Buescher in Paterson Morning (ali 
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times within seven weeks Lewis~called 
his 500,000 soft coal miners out on 
strike. The United States Government 
took over the operation of the mines, 
and the President appealed to the 
miners to return to work. Under an 
agreement reached on June 22 the 
miners ended their third strike and 
went back to work. But Lewis said that 
the miners would work until October 31 
if the Government operated the mines 

The Lewis hint of another strike in 
creased demands in Congress for the 
President to sign the War Labor Dis 
putes Act, which had been passed dur 
ing the height of the coal strike crisis. 
The President had declared earlier that 
striking miners might be drafted for 
military service. But this did not satisfy 
Congress. So when the President vetoed 
the War Labor Disputes Act both 
houses of Congress quickly passed it 
over his veto a the necessary two 
thirds majority. It was the first time 
Congress had rejected a veto of an im 
portant bill by President Roosevelt. 

The War Labor Disputes Act governs 
all working people in the nation until 
six months after the war ends. It con 
tains these important provisions: 


What War Labor Disputes Act Does 


(1) Persons who promote or en 
courage strikes in war industries taken 
over by the government shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


(2) Employees in a war industry 
must notify the proper government offi 
cials of any dispute which theatens to 
interrupt production. Then the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board is re 
quired, after 30 days have elapsed, to 
take a secret ballot to determine 
whether the workers want to strike 
(Keep in mind that the NLRB’s duties 
differ sharply from those of the WLB 
The NLRB was established under the 
Wagner Act of 1935 to protect labor's 
right to join unions ot its own choosing 
The Board holds electiuns in plants to 
determine which union, if any, is 
favored by the workers. The NLRB has 
nothing to do with settling wage dis- 
putes between . union or an employer, 
that is the wartime job of the WLB.) 

(8) The President is given authority 
to seize plants or mines affected by a 
labor dispute. But these plants or 
mines must be returned to their owners 
not later than. 60 days after they are 
operating efficiently. 

(4) The WLB receives power tc 
force the parties to labor disputes to ap 
pear before the Board. 

(5) Labor organizations, banks and 
corporations organized under federal 
law are forbidden to make political con- 
tributions in any election involving off- 
cials of the federal government 





In his veto message, 
President Roosevelt said 
he approved certain sec- 
tions of the Act but that 
others were either useless 
or harmful.. He remarked 
that the section prohibit- 
ing political contributions 
by labor unions did not 
belong in an anti-strike 
law and, if it had merit, 
should apply in time of 
peace as well as war to 
all non-profit organiza- 
tions. He added that the 
provisions for strike ballots 
and for cooling-off periods 
of 30 days were clearly 
out of place in a measure 
which in another part 
sought to outlaw wartime 
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strikes altogether. 

The strike-balloting pro- 
vision of the three-months- 
old War Labor Disputes 
Act has had some curious results. The 
record shows that despite their no-strike 
pledge, unious have been quick to take 
advantage of the chance to permit their 
members to vote on whether they wish 
to strike. And in an overwhelming 
majority of elections held so far the 
workers have voted in favor of striking. 

Having armed themselves with this 
right to strike, the union leaders have 
continued to uphold their no-strike 
nledge. This indicates that unions are 
using the strike vote as a threat to put 
new pressure on employérs to obtain 
union demands. 


Arguments Against Strike Ballot 


Backers of the War Labor Disputes 
Act believe that the strike-ballot pro- 
vision in the Act should be seal: by 
Congress, because unions are using it 
to put pressure on employers to grant 
their demands. They also want the Act 
‘hanged to punish men who wT 
strikes in any wa: industry, not only 
those in plants taken over by the a 
ernment. Their opponent oppose’ these 
changes They contend that the Act is 
unnecessary Sone with the excep- 
tion of the United Mine Workers, the 
overwhelming majority of 4abor has 
kept its “no strike” pledge. 

Some friends of the War Labor Dis. 
putes Act had criticized it on the 
ground that it contained no provision to 
compel a union to obey WLB decisions 

Late in August, the President gave 
the WLB “new teeth with which to bite 
employees as well as-employers.” Act- 
ing under the authority granted him by 
the War Labor Disputes Act, the Presi- 
dent issued a drastic executive order 
This order permits the WLB to with 
hold the dues of a union in plants hav 
ing the checkoff, to its main 
tenance-of-membership clause. or de 


Chart shows estimated number of union and non 
union workers employed in certain industries. 


prive it of other privileges until it obeys 
the Board. The Board also can recom- 
mend the drafting of strikers for mili- 
tary service 

Aside from its powers to recommend 
the seizure of ee the WLB can 
virtually put a Balky employer out of 
business by having his government con- 
tracts cancelled, and depriving him ot 
fuel, transportation and raw materials. 

Armed with these powers, the WLB 
began cleaning up some unfinished busi- 
ness. It took up the old Montgomery 
Ward case by again ordering the com- 
pany to grant maintenance-of-member- 
ship. It refused to grant maintenance- 
of-membership to the United Automo- 
bile Workers in the Chrysler plants be- 
cause of numerous wildcat strikes 

. The WLB then turned to John L. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers. 
Lewis had finally appeared before the 
Board to ask ogi it as agreement 
signed with Illinois soft coal operators. 
It contained a provision for ‘portal to 
portal pay” — for time the miners spend 
traveling to work in the mine Lewis 
hoped that approval of this agreement 
would force A other soft coal operators 
to follow suit. But the WLB rejected 
it on the ground that “portal to portal 
pay” amounted to a hidden wage in- 
crease not allowed under the anti 
inflation am. So Lewis and the 
UMW were back where they started 

A week later the WLB took up ao- 
other case involving Lewis — his wage 
dispute with.hard coal operators, which 
has dragged on since May. At the same 
time, the government defied Lewis by 
beginning the return of soft céal mines 
to their owners. The stage was set for 
a showdown between WLB and 
Lewis. The outcome may determine 
what action Congress takes toward 
amending the War Labor Disputes Act. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


’ Professor of History, Columbia University 


| pees of America, like the per- 
sonality of any individual, is the 
roduct of two forces—heredity and en- 
Y soneaalll The American inheritance 
comes, of course, from the Old World. 
And even though in the course of time 
we have developed our own traditions 
and inheritances, most of our institu- 
tions still trace their origin back to 
Greece and Palestine and Rome and 
Britain and France. But it is the Amer- 
ican environment that gives a unique 
character to our history; And it is the 
interaction of New World environment 
and Old World inheritance that makes 
the history of this country most interest- 
ing and profitable for study. 

Every peg cm has its own 
environment. The island geography and 
damp climate of England for ie og 
have molded the history of that na- 
tion. And so of France, Italy, China, or 
any other. ; 

But there are several aspects of the 
American environment that are so re- 
markable as to justify greater emphasis 
upon it than in the history of other 
nations. In the first , the American 
environment came into full play upon 
a highly civilized people—a people most 
of whose institutions were alrea 
amet There was, a gradi 

ousand- of adjusting man 
to his too ond habits to his avbrs 3 


ings. Here, from the very beginnin 
man was hi chimed. ths corto 


Russians in Siberia, have approached it. 

This is the first great fact, then, that 
we must keep constantly in mind — 
that Americans started with a highly 


even thousands of years, have here 
been a-making almost iri our own day. 
In the Great area, for example, 
so recently brought under settlement, 
they are ‘still in making. 

The second significant fact about the 
American environment is its variety. 


E are almost unable to under-. 


stand the size and diversity of the 
American land. Americans themselves 
sometimes seem to find difficulty in ap- 
iating it. The United States must 
thought of in terms of a continent, 
not of a restricted Euro nation. 
Within its confines is to found al- 
most every kind of topography—arctic 
and tropical, mountain, desert, prairie, 
plain. Here, then, is not one American 
environment producing a single Amer- 
ican . Here are a dozen, a score, 
of environments playing ceaselessly on 
a highly heterogeneous people. If that 
people ever becomes stable, and if 
Americans ever stay put—which they 
probably will not—we might expect to 
see a dozen distinct American types. 
How can environment mold the char- 
acter and institutions of people? A com- 
plete answer to this question is very 
ow that the 
Southerner, for example, is a fairly dis- 
tinct . If we stop to analyze it we 
will find that what is distinct about him 
results from the play of land and cli- 
mate and the of the Negro. 
We know that youngsters who grow up 
in a small New England village, snow- 
bound several months each year, de- 
t skills, different habits, 


county methods of government differed 
and had far-reaching influences 
eneral outlook habits of 
the people who lived under them. Or, 
to go a step further, we know that, 
though the whole country started with 
the English common law, that law was 
modified to suit local conditions in each 
section of the country. 
signed for a section like New England, 
for example, were not suitable for a 
like Texas. 
is one further aspect of geo- 
environment that merits atten- 
tion, and that is that its influence is far 


2. THE LAND 


4 ea ae 5 
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greater in a rural than in an utban so- 
ciety. The urbanization of American 
life in the last half century has les- 
sened the importance of environment 
as a controlling factor. So, too, has the 
whole industrial revolution, the devel- 
opment of machinery and science. These 
represent, in part, the effort of man to 
liberate himself from his environment 
or to control it. 


Land Promotes Science 

Thus, the absence of trees on the 
Great Plains made it impossible at first 
to fence in farms. This delayed for a 
long time the agricultural conquest of 
this region. It required the coming of 
the barbed wire fence to solve the prob- 
lem. Or, to take another equally obvi- 
ous example,“the advance of medicine 
may eliminate many diseases long as- 
sociated with particular regions—as ma- 
laria in the South. The resulting im- 
provement in health may set free great 
and heretofore unsuspected energies in 


the le. 

<p ale of this process has also 
occurred frequently in America. When 
an ingenious and energetic people is 
faced by great natural barriers or 
hampering conditions, it sets about 
changing the environment to meet its 
needs. The great western deserts of 
America, long useless for agricultural 
P , have been reclaimed and 
made to blossom like the rose. This was 
accomplished through such man-made 
miracles as Boulder and Grand Coulee 
dams, with their resulting widespread 
systems. In some places, as in the Im- 
perial Valley of California, the actual 
topography has been remade to order. 

I have said nothing of the force of 
environment in its immediate impact 
upon historical events or conditions — 
nothing of what is usually called “his- 
torical geography.” The story. of the in- 
fluence of rivers and mountains in 
determining the course of settlement, of 
terrain in war, of soil in agriculture, of 
mineral wealth in industry — is so large 
a topic that it requires separate dis- 
cussion. 





VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Douglas MacArthur—U. S. A. 


“I shall do my best. 1 shall keep the 
soldier’s faith.” General MacArthur gave 
this pledge when he arrived in invasion- 
threatened Australia in March, 1942, as 
supreme commander of all United Nations 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. MacArthur 
will not be satisfied until he drives the 
Japs from the Philippines, which his fathe: 
elped to free from the Spaniards. Tall, 
handsome, erect, and faultlessly dressed, 
MacArthur is an impassioned orator, a cool 
commauder, and a keen strategist. Honor 
man and baseball player at West Point, he 
headed the 42nd (Rainbow) Division in 
France in World War I, was twice 
wounded and won D. S. C.; became 
youngest officer ever to head West Point; 
was Army Chief of Staff under Hoover. 


Brendan Bracken—Great Britain 


“Winston Churchill’s Glamor Boy” and 
“The Red-Headed Beast” are nicknames 
tagged on Brendan Bracken, British Min- 
ister of Information. Born in Ireland 42 
years ago and raised on an Australian 
sheep ranch, Bracken started a string of 
financial papers at 24. An early disciple 
of Churchill, he was elected to Parliament 
in 1939, where he was a scathing critic 
of appeasement. He is fourth man to hold 
the War Information job in a ministry 
called “The -Graveyard” and noted for 
blunders and red tape. Under him there 
has been new punch in Britain's news 
services, quick reporting, sensible censor- 
ship. Six feet tall, Bracken has carrot hair, 
wears spectacles, stiff Son chedier waist 


coast. He is a vivid public speaker. 


Eduard Benes—Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Eduard Benes, head of the Czech 
government-in-exile, hopes to go to Rus 
sia to obtain a pact guaranteeing his Czech 
republic after the war. Born on a Bo 
hemian farm, Benes worked his way 
through college by tutoring and writing; 
studied politics in Paris, and learned to 
hate the Hapsburgs and Prussian militar 
ism. With his philosophy professor 
Masaryk, he founded a secret revolution- 
ary organization to win freedom for his 
people and to back the Allies in World 

ar I. —— to set up Czechoslovak Re- 

ublic in 1918 with Masaryk as President, 

imself as Foreign Minister. After he sur- 
rendered his country, Benes became a 
fessor at the University of Chicago. 


Jan C. Smuts—South Africa 


The “most admired man in Africa” is 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, whose wal 
government was recently overwhelmingly 
reelected. A scholar, botanist, philosopher, 
lawyer, author, and soldier, Smuts is 
largely responsible for making South Africa 
into a wartime arsenal. Son of a Dutch 
farmer, “Slim Jannie” Smuts led the first 
———— in the Boer War against 

ritain, later went to England to in- 

for South Arica. Hee lon 
backed the Empire in both World Wars. 


Vress Assn 


PIETRO BADOGLIO 


Man Who Surrendered 


When Benito Mussolini and his 
Blackshirts marched on Rome in 1922. 
Marsha] Pietro Badoglio told King 
Victor Emmanuel: “Sire, give me a bat- 
talion of Carabinieri, and I shall sweep 
these upstarts into the sea.” Had the 
king consented, fascism would have 
been nipped in the bud. 

Scornful of the fascists, Badoglio has 
yet been a member of the Fascist 
party since 1936. He is a staunch mon- 


archist. Although born of Piedmon 
peasants, he is a favorite of the aris. 
tociacy. Mussolini may have hoped to 
get rid of the stubborn Marshal, but 
Badoglio was toc useful a soldier. 

As a young officer, he was one 0: the 
tew to escape the Italian massacre b 
the Ethiopians at Adowa in 1896. Forty 
years later he saved Mussolini’s bogged. 
down campaign in Ethiopia and became 
Duke of Addis Ababa. In World War | 
he rallied the crumbling Italian lines 
against the Austrians. He wrested 
Libya trom Turkey in 1922, became 
Governor General of Libya. 

He master-minded Franco's victory in 
Spain, but refused to lead the Italian 
troops there. Disapproving of Musso 
lini's attack on Greece, Badoglio was 
made the scapegoat for the disastrous 
(talian defeats in Albania. 

Retiring as chief of staff of the 
italian Army in 1941, he was the cen- 
ter of a group who hated the German 
occupation.- White-haired, square. 
jawed, pu , the Marshal is an 
ardent bridge-player (never overbid- 
ding), and enjoys boccia (Italian 
bowls). At 71, he waited for the fall of 
Mussolini, then was recalled by the 
King to become the Prime Minister who 
surrendered Italy to the Allies 





CARLO SFORZA 
Man Who Came Back 


“A strong British victory will mean 
the immediate collapse of Mussolini's 
government.” This accurate hecy 
came from Count Carlo Sforza in 1942. 
What Sforza could not foresee was that 
he would be called back to Italy within 
two years from exile in the U. S. He 
has been chosen by the United Nations 
to help arrange for a democratic gov- 
ernment in the homeland he once served 
as Senator and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


in the News 


‘The only thing | want is to be tree; 
a is the thing this fellow cannot 
give me.” t was Sforza’s reply to 
Mussolini’s bids for . Unable 
to find freedom under I] Duce, Sforza- 
a foe of fascism since 1919—retired to 
France, pleading with French leaders 
to back Britain against the Axis. 

Vichy tried to nab him for the Nazis, 
bui Sforza, his wife and two children, 
escaped to England in a Dutch fishing 
smack, under a rain of bombs. Having 
lost all , his “visa” into the 
U. S. was his honorary Phi Beta Kappa 
key from Wesleyan University. 

fn tho U.S. he worked tirctoss! 
nouncing isolationists, i 
ing, rallying Italians to the United Na - 
tions, touring Latin America, offering 
nc invade “Italy with 800,000 Italians, 

becoming the leader of 

Free perma Aimar. yy me and 
an individualist, he believes Italians will 
never take to communism and will 


always shiow marked provincial dif- 
terences. On his 70th birthday 
(September 25) he is sturdy and 
broad-shouldered, sports a close-clipped 

beard, loves to ride and swim, 


every inch the aristocrat, scholar 
and diplomat. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A Page of Tips and 


* CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the t hand 
ole ee ae 
ing the correct number in paren- 
thesis: 

l. Brendan ( ) USSR Ambassa- 

Russia. 

) Led Italian cam- 

) Bath Miniter of 


) will en 


. Carlo Sforza 


cific. 
) Heads Czech 
government - in- 


) Worked for South 

. Pietro African ; 
ll. LABOR 

Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: 

1. The War Labor Board was set up 
to prevent harmful to the 
war 

2. The WLBh has twelve members: 
tour each from 
—— nisi A eieaeitinddd 

8. In July, 1942 WLB adopted the 
formula to 
prevent wage rises that might cause 


4 Figur Figures, show that -living costs 
Hebron, O48 
ary, 1041 and . 


. Maxim 
Litvinoff 





ae 





lll. UNITED NATIONS: INSTRUMENT 
OF PEACE 

Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression: 

l. The Combined Raw Materials 
Board consists of representatives of: 
(a) United States and Great Britain; 
(b) all the United Nations; (¢) United 
States, Great Britain, and tussia. 

2. United Nations are collaborating 
most closely: (a) to ac- 
tion; (b) to change foe sn pwtlend 
ries; (c) to solve economic problems 
after the war. 

8. The Combined Chiets ut Staff Or- 

nization was created: (a) during 

inston Churchill's recent visit to the 
White House; (b) during the Casa. 


ai Studies Students 


blanca conference; (¢) shortly after 

4. The treaty signed by Russia and 
Great Britain in June, 1941 binds these 
nations: (a) to fight until Japan sur- 
renders unconditionally; (b) not to 
make a peace with Germany; 
(c) to set up a joint postwar commis- 
sion. 

5. Governments-in-exile: (a) have 
taken legal steps toward postwar co- 
aa (b) have. only military au- 

rr (c) function only to repatriate 


IV. RUSSIAN MAP QUIZ 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1. Taganrog is on the Sea of Azov. 

2. Stalingrad is the capital of the 
Ukraine. 

8. Russia’s western bound betore 
1939 crossed the Pripet Marshes. 

4. The Dnieper River flows into the 
Gulf of Fi 

5. The industrial city of Stalino is in 
the Donets basin. . 

6. Bessarabia is one of the Baltic 
states. 

7. Rostov and Orel have been retaken 
by the Russians. 

8. Kharkov is an important railway 
center. 


* READING SIGN POSTS 


LABOR . 


T. B., “Workers and Bosses 
Are Human,” Public Affairs P 
Chase, Stuart, “Jobs and Unions on De- 
mobilization Day,” The Nation, June 19, 
1943. 
Roth, Almon £., “Is Nation-wide Bar- 


gaining Ahead?” ‘The Atlantic, August 


“The Strike Trouble,” editorial in Life, 
june 7, 1948. 


Toons Century 
Fund, New York, 1941. 
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inflation (in fié shin). Swelling. An w- 
crease in paper currency or prices. 

(plén I pd tén shi & ré). 
A diplomatic agent with full power to ne 
gotiate La the government which he 


Ades (wild kit). Not sound or sate 


(slang to mining stock or 
B ooweat ae 


as tte ‘South African colonist of 
Gene mektate 
Pietro (pyd 6 ba dd tyd) 
italian Premier. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Italy. “One Out, Two to Gol” Blanket- 
ing the Tyrrhenian Sea, an Allied armada 
larger than Sicilian invasion’s debarked Lt. 
Gen. Mark Clark’s commando-trained U. S. 
5th Army in key harbor region of Naples. 
Gen. Montgomery's British 8th Army 
crossed Strait of Messina to take Reggio 
Calabria, Taranto and Brindisi. 

Italy’s Premier Badoglio surrendered un- 
conditionally Sept. 8 to Gen. Eisenhower, 
Allied Ser in Chief. Italian Navy 
went to Malta and Gibraltar, surrendered 
to Allies. Mussolini was kidnapped by the 
Nazis. 

While 4,000 Allied plane sorties raked 
Nazis in France, Britain staged ccig 
invasion rehearsal on Channel. In 
Balkans, hitherto pro-German Croats de- 
serted to Mikhailovitch. 

Along Russian Dnieper tront, Red 
Army tanks and motorized infantry, racing 
against fall rains, threatened Kiev; won 
steel c city of Stalino, cut essential railroads, 
captured Ukraine citalels of Sumy and 
Konotop; rolled back Germans from indus- 
trial Donets Basin. 

Secretary of State Hull retused Argen- 
tina’s request for armaments and oil 
machinery, and excluded her from _post- 
war discussions. 

At sea — One third ot Japan's shipping 
has been sunk, reported Secretary Knox. 
In sky — Allied bombers smashed Nicobar 
island in Bay of Bengal on 2,000-mile 
flight from India. On land — Yank and 
—- atroops swoo down to sur- 

aps at Lae and Salamaua, New 


WAR AT HOME 


Foreign Relations. Republicans at Mack- 
tnac Island patched up their differences, 
decided to favor “Responsible participation 
by the U. S. in postwar cooperative or- 
—- among onations.” Governor 

ey (N. Y.) urged British-U. S. post- 
war military alliance. Such an alliance was 
advised by Prime Minister Churchill in a 
speech at Harvard, where he said: “The 
price of greatness is responsibility. The 
people of the U. S. cannot escape world 
responsibility.” On Sept. 12 Secretary Hull 
presented case for the U S. State Depart- 
ment for the 10 years and gave ap 
outline of the postwar American foreign 
policy 

Churchill and Roosevelt conterred ip 
Washington; Roosevelt forecast Anglo- 
American meetings with Russia. perhaps 
with Stalin himse 

Winning oumerous triends tor U 5 i 
lands “Down Under,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
toured camps in New Zealand and Aus 
tralia tor Red Cross 

Production. West ( oast plane and ship 
industries were grip “ manpower 
shortage. Ickes warned that Italy’s need for 
coal wil] lessen U. S. civilian coal supply 

Rubber czar Jefters resigned 

Armed Forces. ln a hopetu! war-prog- 
ress report U. ». Chief of Staff Gen. George 
Marshal] said hardest battles were yet to 
come but, the Army, be revealed, is oear- 
ing end of expansion (7 million) 





F THE economic and military trame- 
work of United Nations teamwork 
survives the war, it may help to build the 
solid foundations of peace and an eco- 
nomic commonwealth of nations. To un- 
derstand how this machinery of coop- 
eration for victucy functions, let us see 
how the Combined Raw Materials 
Board works. 

The Board is made up of a represent- 
ative of the United States War Produc- 
tion Board and a member of the British 
Raw Materials Mission. The operatin 
committee of the Board is be oy up o 
representatives of the British Embassy, 
the Office of Economic Warfare, 
the State Department, the Metals Re- 
serve Company, and the War Produc 
tion Board Requirements Committee. 

The Board plans “the best and speedi- 
est development, expansion and use of 
the raw material resources under the 
jurisdiction of the two governments.” It 
makes world-wide allotments of man 
needed materials that have been cut o 
by enemy action. These include tin, 
rubber, manila fiber, copper. 

The Export Markets Committee is a 
subcommittee of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board Operating Committee. 
This subcommittee arn Latin Amer- 
ican trade. It sees that British and 
United States exports of goods to Latin 
American countries do not overlap 


Military Cooperation 


On the military side, the machinery 
of United Nations collaboration is not 


POSTWAR WORLD 


UNITED NATIONS FOR 


so closely knit as on the economic side. 
No over-all United Netions war-plan- 
ning machinery has yet been created. 
At the time of Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill's first visit to the White 
House, shortly after Pearl Harbor, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff organization 
was created. Its job is to coordinate the 
war effort of Great Britain and the 
United States, and to provide for full 
British and American collaboration with 
the other United Nations. Represente- 
tives of other United Nations, such as 
China, The Netherlands, Australia and 
the Soviet Union, consult with the Com. 
bined Chiefs of Staff in considering mat- 
ters that concern thei: national interests. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff, meet- 
ing in Washington, plan broad strat 
and make joint recommendations to the 
heads of their respective governments. 
They keep in touch with field comman-. 
ders who carry out operations. 
Working under the Combined Chiets 
ot Staff are the Combined Staff Plan 
ners Committee and the Combined In- 
telligence Committee. Each group is 
made up of separate American and 
British groups which are called the Joint 
Strategic and Joint Intelligence 


MATERIALS COORDINATING 


COMMITTEES 


JOINT WAR PRODUCTION 


ALLIED SUPPLY 
COUNCIL 


Pi fese: 
COMMITTEES 


INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL & 
ECONOMIC ADVISORY COMMIT 


INTER-A 
COFFEE BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT COUNCIL 


INTER-AMERICAN 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISS! 


Tia:llan « * 
MERICAN 


There has been criticism of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organization be- 
cause Russia and China, who have the 
largest land armies of the United Na- 
tions, are not directly represented. But 
Russia is not at war with Japan, and 
China, although it declared war on Ger- 
many-on Dec. 9, 1941, has not under- 
taken any military action: against her. 

The war in the Pacific is loosely su- 
pervised by the Pacific War Council, 
set up in Washington on March 30, 
1942. In addition to the United States, 
the members are Australia, Canada, 
China, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
the Philippines and New Zealand. The 
Council in Washington consults with a 
Pacific War Council that was created in 
London early in the war. 

We do not know whether the United 
Nations’ economic and military machin- 
ery of collaboration will survive the war. 
But cooperation among the United Na- 
tions is tied to the economic and po- 


-litical life within each country. There 


could hardly be a sudden snap-back to 
pre-war conditions without a general 
collapse. 

Section [I] of the Postwar World 


_deals with “Proposals for World Secur- 


ity.” If we are to win the peace, states- 
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men agree that some form of interna. 
tional cooperation may have to be 
adopted. 


Machinery for Postwar Cooperation 

However, if United Nations coordi- 
nation continues, a 
not be no . The of coopera- 
tion forged to win the war may become 
bonds for cooperation. 

It might work out that the combined 
machinery of economic tion 
could be used to plan and carry out a 
program of economic reconstruction in 
the period right after the war. 

For example, the Combined Raw Ma. 
terials Board and the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, working 
with the Lend-Lease Administration 
and the United Nations Relief and Re- 


feated nations could be py Aetial  4 


aS Se ee 
which might be enlarged to 
representatives from China and 
In his recent address at Cam 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 3 


One 
on Postwar Problems and 
published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


of a series of 32 units 


ate lalaliate| 


Minister Winston Church. 
that British and American 
leadership, throu 
ei ng rs 
reached a degree of 

unity that no other allies had 
ee ee The Committee 
British and American , muni- 
pens and dappen, Mr. Churchill said, 
as if they were the resources of a 
state or nation. . This is a 
wonderful . . ws There never has 

anything like it between two al- 

. « « « It would be a most foolish and 
improvident act” to break up this ma- 

as soon as the war were over. 

Mr. Churchill urged that the ma- 

be kept in operation, pr 
ip an Son we cult watll oncaeid 
arrangement has been set up to keep 
the peace, but until] we know that the 
new arrangement will give us security 
against danger from aggressors. 

The wartime economic boards could 
handle problems of exchange and cur 
rency. Baaitie todd be chealntsered 
by a organization. 
aati eclltbceetien <chich 
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might turn into a powerful force for 
world peace is the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance entered into by Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. 

Under the terms of this treaty, Brit- 
ain and Russia agree not to make a 
separate peace with Germany. In addi- 
tion, for a period of twenty years, they 
agree “to take al] measures in their 
power” to ban ssion. If either coun- 
try is threatened with attack, the other 
country promises to come to its assist- 
ance. Each country also agrees not to 
take part in any alliance against the 
other. 

But there is one section of the treaty 
which looks toward international coop- 
eration for the peace. It states that each 
ane desires “to unite with other 

eminded states in adopting proposals 
for common action to preserve peace 
and resist aggression in the postwar 
period.” 

Agreements affecting postwar rela- 
tions have been made also by other 
members of the United Nations family. 
The Polish and Czechoslovak govern- 
ments-in-exile ‘ave signed agreements 
which form the groundwork for a Polish- 
Czechoslovak confederation after the 
war. They have invited other European 
countries to join this proposed confed- 
eration, which might form the nucleus 
for a Central European Union. 

The Greek Yugoslav govern- 
ments-in-exile have made a similar 
agreement. And other Balkan states are 
invited to join this union. 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
JAMES OTIS msm 


Cette tele cad kg ear atrtetinen. oe amare yarn 
merchants. Man smuggled goods into the colo- 


Se 
and hes wilh cate ae 


coleniots protested that the watts their rights as Englishmen. Their 
leader in this fight was James Otis, young Boston . In his struggle against the 
welts, Guls woe auld te fines Mad "no igutinaae el Revolution.” 


ONE OF THE ESSENTIALS of 
Ma enesisn LIBERTY 8 FREE, 
wy (8 WS CASTLE / Type * 
UNDER THE POWER OF A WRITS OF a ee Nea oe 
ASSISTANCE, NO CITIZEN'S HOME WAS ve 
SAFE FROM PROWLIVG REVENUE OFFICERS. 


wo! | SHALL RESIGN 
APPEAR FOR 
COPLE AGAINST 
weirs f C. 


/ANT FIVE-HOUR SPEECH CAUSED 70HN ADAMS 
WHEN NEW WRITS WERE ABOUT TO BE /SSUED IN : RICAN INDEPENDENCE WAS THEN ANO THERE 

MASSACHUSETTS /N 176/ THE MERCHANTS CHALLENG- 

£0 THEM AS ILLEGAL BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT. 











OFIS PLAYED AN OUTSTANOING PART INTHE Ca ll 
STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS UNTIL HE MUCH OF THE T TIME FROM THEN UNTIL HIS DEATH, ons WAS 
SUFFERED A HEAD INJURY DURING A HARMLESSLY INSANE, THERE WERE TIMES WHEN WIS MIND WAS 
QUARREL WITH REVENUE OFFICIALS IN 1769. CLEAR, AND HE SERVED AS A VOLUNTEER AT BUNKER HiLi. 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 








September 27-October 2, 1948 
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An Army nurse tells 


of her experiences in an improvised 


hospital in the jungle 


Qn of our favorite patients was Free- 
man, an American «4 about eight- 
een years Old; both his legs had been 
amputated above the knee. He was 
quiet and charming, and his fame had 
spread, for many soldiers ing b 

the camp w stop at the hompta 
and ask to see “that young fellow who’s 
lost both his "Iw nod towards 
his bed, which I had placed near my 
desk because he so om asked for 
attention that I wanted to k him 
under my eye. Freeman wo say 
brightly, “I'm fine, How are you?” and 
it was curious to watch the ression 
that crossed the strangers’ faces as they 
tried to smile in reply. 

Someone gave him a radio and we 
brought him books and cigarettes when- 
ever we could. It never occurred to 
those of us who knew him well to pity 
him; we him too much. 

A young Fili named Eugenio 
was aur ear rape too. Both of his 
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By LIEUTENANT JUANITA REDMOND 


eyes had had to be removed because 
of a severe head wound, At first he was 
rene depressed and seldom spoke, 
though he made us see he was appre- 
clative of everything we did, or could 
do, for him. Doctors, nurses, corpsmen, 
and the patients who could navigate 
under their own power, made oe of 
him. Someone was always near his bed, 
reading to him or making conversation, 
and Eugenio’s spirits improved rapidly. 
When he began to convalesce there was 
always someone with spare time to take 
him walking. He quickly ew remark- 
ably po of hearing, a re a 
Vv amiliar fi , picking his wa 
dowly through the i a entle 
questing look on his face. ile we 
were working we would often feel a 
soft tapping on our shoulders, and know 
it was Eugenio, not wanting anything, 
but “seeing his way” about. 

Our patients suffered not only from 
bullet and shrapnel wounds but from 


Photos from “So Proudly We Hail,’ a Paramount Picture 


In crowded hospital wards like this one, American and Filipino nurses 


helped Army doctors care 


for the wounded during the siege of Bataan. 


the malaria that was spreading through- 
out the Peninsula. Few deaths result 
from the ordinary ype of malaria; the 
patient is left, after his cure, in a weak- 
ened condition, but quinine dosages, 
rest, and proper nourishment insure 
recovery. 

And now we were having cases of a 
cerebral type of malaria that proved 
invariably to be fatal. Fortunately it 
was rare, The Filipinos were the only 
victims so far as we saw them, and they 
were usually admitted to the hospital 
in a convulsed, unconscious state. We 
could not give them medicine by 
mouth; quinine had to be given intra- 
venously. Experimental treatments were 
tried, but nothing seemed to help. 

The* doctors were very much con- 
cerned about it, and took some sheets 
to screen off a section of the woods 
where they could perform autopsies 
and, perhaps, learn more about the dis- 
ease. One of my Filipino patients, en- 
dowed with an outsize bump of curi- 
osity, headed in the direction of these 
sheets, though he had been ordered to 
stay away. I saw him going, but it was 
too late to reach him. He thrust his 
head into the improvised morgue, and 
immediately bounced back, howling 
like a madman. I had to send a corps- 
man out to bring him back from ‘the 
woods, and he was a very sick boy for 
the rest of the day. 

Dysentery, beriberi, and other dis- 
orders due to malnutrition and impure 
water were on the increase. A typical 
case was a young American soldier suf- 
fering from a severe attack of diarrhea, 
who said that for the last several days 
he had had nothing to eat but a few 
bananas and those only because he had 
stumbled accidentally into a grove of 
banana trees. 

“But I think it’s really because of 
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the water,” he told us. “We were cut 
off from our base; our canteens were 
empty and we were dying of thirst. We 
saw this carabao stream. It was awfully 
oy but we just had to drink. You get 
so thirsty you don’t care what you gulp 
down your throat so long as it’s wet. 

There were stories of eating lizards 
and snakes, and of living for days on 
an exclusive diet of horse meat. In one 
unit where the men had been without 
food for days, the captain dismounted 
and shot his horse. They butchered it 
and used as much of the animal as they 
could, cooking it out in the open; but 
they were severely ill when they re- 
turned to camp. 

We kept a watchful, and fearful, 
eye on our own food supplies. We had 
been down to a two-meal-a-day sched- 
ule since the Bataan siege began, no 
new replacements were being made, 
and none of us had illusions about the 
= shrinkage of those meals, if 

elp didn’t reach us very soon. Many 
ot us had begun to draw in our belts 
and everyone was hungry between 
times. Captain Fraley, the Quarter- 
master, looked perpetually worried. He 
was always going off somewhere to find 
food, usually by the barter method, 
though we had little left to barter. For- 
tunately for us as many carabao as 
could be rounded up had been driven 
to the Peninsula as soon as it was 
known that evacuation to Bataan was 
imperative, and often enough our two 
meals a day would consist of carabao 
stew. 

Captain Charles Osburne was a lik- 
able, good-natured, slightly bald and 
rather fat man, whom we had teased 
about being overweight. In the ,after- 
noons when he. returned from recon- 
naisance we always kept a lookout for 
him. We were eager for news of the 
front lines and sometimes we could get 
aoe information from him, but 
always tried to spare us. 

~“Captain Charlie, what’s the word 


today?” 

“Oh, it’s very good,” he would boom 
out in his jolly voice. “Very good to- 
day,” even when he knew that we knew 
it wasn’t anything of the kind. 

Now we couldn’t heckle him about 
his overweight; instead we teased him 
about getting thin. Then he’d pat his 
diminishing abdomen. 

“You're right, girls,” he’d say, “it 
looks as though I'd regain my boyish 
figure after all.” 

One morning Blackie, one of Pop’s 
assistant cooks, came to me while I was 
eating what passed for breakfast. 

“We're goin’ to have a bang-up meal 
this afternoon,” he confided. “Steaks!” 

“No!” I exclaimed. “But that’s a 
miracle. There isn’t . . . there isn’t a 
convoy in, Blackie? Or did Corregidor 
send something over?” 


JUANITA REDMOND 


Lieutenant Juanita Redmond of the 
Army Nurse Corps was sent to the 
Philippines in 1940. A South Caro- 
lina girl, she had been trained at 


- South Carolina State Hospital in 


Charleston and had served for three 
and a half years at the Army and 
Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. In the Philippines Miss 
Redmond found peace-time nursing 
not much different from that in the 
States. But she was soon to follow 
her profession under terrific rigors. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Miss Redmond was stationed 
at Sternberg General Hospital, Ma- 
nila, but she was ordered to retreat 
to Bataan on December 23. A make- 
shift hospital was set up at Limay 
to receive casualties in the heavy 
fighting, but when this was threat- 
ened by Japanese bombs, the staff 
moved back into the jungles and 
mountains. They called their new 


location Little Baguio, after a sum- 
mer resort popular with Manilans. 
Some of the difficulties of life at 
Little Baguio are described in this 
excerpt from Lieutenant Redmond’s 
stirring book about her experiences, 
published recently by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 








He shook his’ head mysteriously. 
“You'll see,” he told me. 

But when we sat down at the table 
in the afternoon and there actually 
were steaks, I suddenly wanted a better 
explanation. 

“Blackie,” I said sternly, “just what 
are these?” 

He leaned over my shoulder. Re- 
member that light horse you rode in 
Manila you're always t about? 
Well, that might be part of him.” 

I pushed away my plate, feeling a 
little sick. But the others ate it and 
seemed to enjoy it. I thought of all the 
horses I had ever ridden, of polo ponies 
thundering across green turf, o eee 
patient dray-horses, of hard-working 

ack horses and temperamental mules. 
Then I thought of the Army units 
had nothing but horse meat for 7 

Then I stopped thinking, and ate. 
{ didn’t like it, but I was too hungry 
not to eat. 

But poor Blackie was for 
his teasing. He went around the camp 
asking everyone anxiously: 

“Anybody see my Tojo?” 

Tojo was his pet monkey. He had 
several monkeys around the camp, all 
of them named Tojo after Japan’s prime 
minister, and most of them first-class 
nuisances. Blackie made a thorough 
search of the camp, calling, “Tojo, 
Tojo, here, Tojo,” coaxingly. sus- 
picions lodged themselves in his mind; 
you could almost see them gathering. 


Prag he investigated further in 
the jung’e. His hunch was right. Sev- 
eral of the boys were enjoying monkey 
stew. 

Someone said that pythons were very 
good eating, but pat x8 Blackie had a 
change of heart and decided what I 
didn’t know wouldn’t hurt me, I don’t 
think we ever ate python meat. 

I think our feeling about help com- 
ing from home had gotten to be a con- 
stant, nagging, but almost unconscious 
thought in the back of our minds. Of 
course we talked about it; we talked 
about it a great deal. Every day the 
doctors, nurses, corpsmen, and patients 
made bets with each other as to how 
many hours, days, weeks—we didn't 
dare make it any longer than that—it 
would be before our boats reached us. 
And the men, and nurses too, would 
climb to the top branches of a tall tree 
on the hospital grounds, from which we 
could look out over the bay. If there 
were ships coming to our rescue we 
could see them from there. But I be- 
lieve most of us were afraid to think 
about it alone with our own minds; and 
we were very busy, we were working 
harder than we ever had, we couldn’ 

the strength to face the real pos- 
sibility that help might never come. 

Reprinted trom | Served on Bataan, 
by Lieutenant Juanita Redmond, by 
permission of the publishers, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 
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RADIO PLAY 15 


ELLEN COMES THROUGH 


Ever have butterflies in your stomach? Then 
you'll know how Ellen felt after the accident 


Ev Len (as if reading): Miss Jane 
Ferguson, bs mea ecg of Nurses, 
City Hospital. Dear Miss Ferguson: My 
nme s Bilan Kanyon, and 1 sm 0 vad 
actress. Yes>I'm the voice that a 
“Dr. Gray, call surgery” — and 

Nancy 0} “Nancy Comes —— 
and I’m frequently the loud scream that 
comes right after the creaking doo: in 
“Murder Must Out.” Are you wonder- 
ing why on earth I should be writing to 
you? Well, it isn’t as faf-fetched as it 
seems .. . . I live with my mother in an 
apartment ‘house on River Drive, and 
one of our nicest neighbors is a sweet, 
little old man named Mr. . (Fad- 
ing) Somehow he found out t my 
work, and he never missed an - 
~— to say something kind about 


* Nn, Meccs: Good morning, young 
lady. . 


a saline hae Deca iad ts 


a oui 

Mr. Meccs: Oh, can’t complain, 
can’t complain. These lovely eae 
days make me feel right young again. 


ELLEN: (stoutly): What do you 
mean, “again”? Mr. Meggs, you're the 
youn man I know! 

(T laugh together) 

Min. Rioet Dees Ser T none ts UR pee 

- Theard you on that radio 
this mornin . . . what's it called, now? 

ELLEN: Comes Throu 

Mr. Mgces: t’s the one! Look 
here, young lady, you're a real good 
actress! 

ELLEN: Why thank you, Mr. Meggs. 

Mr. Mecess Yes, ma'am ... the way 
you cried when you mee See 
about your — well, I ain’t 
weet ace yobs Sto 
you tears to my eyes. 

ELLEN: Did I really? 
don't cha Yes ma’am , . . 
on’t y'know ..-. I'm a crusty 
old man s ksert of finn 


Ma. Neo As nkge ag goin’ to 


and | 


listen tomorrow. « . . I've got to find 
out what’s in that letter from your 
brother—I mean on the radio pro- 
gram. . 

Exten: Well—now that 1 know 
youll be listening, I'll try to give an 
extra-special performance! 

Mr. Meccs: I bet you don’t have to 
try hard. 

E:ten: Thank you, kind sir. . . 

Mr. Meccs (laughing): Say ... 
that looks like a cael -book you're 
holding. . 

ELEN: Well it is . . . sort of . 

Mr. Meccs: You going to school? 

Eten: No, not really. I was roped 
into taking a First Aid course. 

Mr. Meccs: Roped, eh? Who threw 
the lasso? 

Exxten: Oh, one of the other ac- 
tresses I know. She was rounding up a 
group for a class at the studio — (rue- 








) —‘and 1 just tollowed the crowd 
climbed on the bandwagon. . 
Ma. Meccs: Wel: First Aid’s a 
right handy thing to know these days. 
Seis Cehieoesly): Oh I know it is! 
And I'm ato aioe my lessons very hard, 
really Iam. (Sigh) But I learned from 
bitter that even if I knew 
this whole book by heart, practically 
I'd be no good at 
Mr. Meccs: And why not? 
Exxen: Mr. M eS ee 
will in the world, T couldn’t give 


~ 


By PRISCILLA KENT 


Aid, second aid or anything! Whenever 
I see a crowd of people running to- 
wards an accident, I run too — but the 
other way. 

Mr. Meccs: You're just a little 
squeamish, that’s all . . . 

Even: It’s not a little, Mr. gs. 

I get that terrible butterflies-in- a 
stomach feeling and before I know it, 
I've run five blocks! 

Mr. Meccs: We-e-ell, that’s under- 
standable. But I bet if you knew a per- 
son was hurt and you could ie him — 
I bet you wouldn't run then . 


Exten: Oh Mr. I wish I 


Meggs, 
could agree with you. But honestly, you 


don’t know me! I'm the kind that can’t 
even look at the war-pictures in the 
magazines . . . or the battle scenes in 
the movies! 

Mr. Meccs (laughing) : Just a youn 
ostrich, sticking its head in the san 
eh? Well, | say that if a real test 
came along you'd come through — just 
like that Nancy you act in the radio 
program. (Fading) Yes ma’am, you've 
ee eS + ~ + CNT IO 

on't. 

ELLEN (narrating over Meggs 
fade): That’s what he said to me, Miss 
Ferguson . . . but I'm afraid I made a 
very large mental note that while he 
was a darling, he didn’t know me vey 
well — or else he could never say suc 
a thing! ‘Well I went on studying 
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the First Aid book and after a decent 
interval I took the test and — having a 
good memory — I passed it. Yes, I know 
all about pressure points and treatment 
for shock and splints and tourniquets 
and burns — but as far as I was. con- 
cerned, it was all book-larnin’ . . . and 
always would be. A few weeks later, 
Adele Johnson — the actress who had 
rounded me up for the First Aid Class 
—nabbed me coming out of the studio. 


ADELE (fading on): Ellen . . . Ellen, 
wait a moment, honey—I would a 
word with you... 

Exien: Okay, keed — what are you 
selling now? 

ApvELE: Nurses’ Aides . . . I'm going 
to be one and I want you to be one 
too -- 

ELLEN: Now wait a minute — 

ApvELE: We have to go over to City 
Hospital and be interviewed by Miss 
Ferguson — but I’m sure we'll be ac- 
cepted — you did so well in your First 
Aid test — and I — 

ELLEN (who has been saying “but 
Adele” over and over): For Pete's sake, 
Adele — will you let me get a word in? 

ApeLe: Sure. What word? 

ELLEN: “No.” 

ApELE: You mean “No,” 
want to be a Nurse’s Aide? 

ELLEN: I mean “No,” I can’t be a 
Nurse’s Aide! Adele — you know what 
I'm like! Can you see me soothing some- 
one’s fevered brow — or taking pulses 
or temperatures? Golly, I’m just not the 
ministering-angel type — so please stop 
trying to miscast mel 

AvDELE: But Ellen, you have no idea 
how badly they sea | us! And you're 
so good at that First Aid stuff. . . 


you don’t 


LLEN: Only theoretically, my pet. 
. Comes the real stuff, and I'd be a 
four-star flop .. . 

AvELE: Ellen, you're just being diffi- 
gult. Why don’t you give it a try? You 
have the time — it’s an 80-hour course, 
given in 7 weeks and it’s such interest- 
ing work — 

ELEN: I know it is, Adele . . . but 
it’s not the kind of work I can do... 
Who wants a Nurse’s Aide who faints 
at the sight of blood . . . or is scared 
to look at a scar — 

ApELE: Oh pooh . . 
that — 

Exxen: No I wouldn't —I’ve been 
trying for years -and it’s no go. You 
know what would happen? I'd start out 
as a Nurse's Aide and in two days I'd 
be a patient! 

ADELE (sighing): Well—I suppose 
ng know your own limitations — but 
et me know if you change your mind. 


. you'd get over 


ren: Not much chance of that, 
ADELE (fading): 
know 


Well, you never 
. stranger things than that 


have happen . After all, when you 
have to do a co ou do it . 

ELLEN (over Adele's fade, ‘narrat- 
ing): . . . and so I turned her down, 
Miss Ferguson . . . sont because I 
was convinced that I didn't have what it 
takes to be a Nurse’s Aid. . . . Well, I 
guess this would be the end of my ve 
—and my letter—*° if about a mon 
later I hadn’t reached the street where 
I live at exactly four-seventeen in the 
afternoon. There was a small crowd at 
the curb. 

(Fade on crowd hubbub at * ) 

Woman (off mike): Did someone 
call an ambulance? 


Man (off): Yeah—but the way 


things are nowadays, who knows when 
it'll get here... . 

2np Woman (off): Meanwhile the 
poor man might bleed to death! 

ELLEN (narrating): . . . An accident! 
I saw a damaged car — the white-faced 
driver dabbing at a cut on his face — 

people hovering anxiously around some- 
one lying on al As always, 
butterflies started flying around in my 
stomach, my knees be to wobble, 
and my hands grew clammy .. . I 
gathered my stréngth to scurry off in 
the opposite direction when — 

Man (off, but clear): Does anyone 
know who he-is? 

Woman (off, but clear): Yes, I do 
. . » he lives in this house — his name is 
Meggs — 

E.LLen: Meggs! (horror) My Mr. 
Meggs? 

2np Woman (distraught): Oh, isn’t 
there someone who knows what to do 
for him? 

Eten: Yes! I do! Let me through 
please . . . let me through . , . (Pushing 
people aside . . . ad lib reactions) I can 

ve him First Aid . . No, don’t move 

im! . . . stand back please ... Will 
one of you men lend me your coat . . 

Maw: Here . . . take mine . . ‘ 

Woman: Thank goodness you came 
along, Miss . 

ELLEN (fading) : I'll need something 
for a bandage . 

2xp Woman: Here ... 

(Rip of cloth) 
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It was an old petticoat anywa 7 
ELLEN (allege: “Before 1 had = 
time to think about it, Miss Ferguson, 
I was administering First Aid to my — 
r little Mr. Meggs . . . . Everythin 
Fd leamed i in the course came back s 
me .... 1 hesitated about nothing . . 
I was calm and sure of myself . . . until 
the ambulance came . . . 
(Ambulance bell in the background. ) 
(Shamefacedly) Then — they tell me 
— I fainted. 
(Musical effect to indicate fetes) 
~ When I opened my eyes again, I was 
in a ——— place... . I di % recog- 
nw anything — I tried ‘to raise my 


peste “Don't try to sit up yet, honey. 

Ex.en: Huh? Adele! What are you 
doing here? What is this? 

Ave.e: This is City Hospital — and 
I'm training to be a Nurse's Aide, re- 
member, and you're the first case I 
drew today! 

E.Len: Hospital? (Remembering) 
Mr.. Meggs! Mr. Meggs, Adele — ste 
is he? 

AvELE: He’s going to be all right . 
but he wouldn’t be if you hadn't come 
along when you did, you old fraud, 
you.... 

ELLEN: Wait a minute. . 
I really helped him? 

Ave e: I'll say! The doctor said you 
practically saved his life—you with 
your talk about being sail of scars 
4 fainting at pads it of blood = 

‘mesg Tact But I—I did 


. You mean 


PD sti - 

Apes: After you did your job — and 
what a job! 

Exten: Adele, I . 
proud of myself, I guess . 

ApeELE: You have a right to. 

ELLen: And Adele . 
time I don’t think I'll isinit 

Ave.e: Of course, you won't. After 
all, this was your debut — 

Exten: And Adele . . . remember 
canbe if I changed my mind about 

ming a Nurse's Aide, I should let 
you know? 

ADELE: Yes . 

Exxen: I’m lettin ang — 

(Music: Short bridge. 

ELLEN tnartailaasy. 
Ferguson, I am herewith ‘enclosing my 
application as a Volunteer Nurse’s Aide - 
. .» because now I know that no matter 
how scared a woman thinks she is — 
when the time comes, she isn’t! Very 
sincerely yours, Ellen Kenyon . .. . 

(Music: Theme up and out) 


. I feel kind of 


. went 


EP so, Miss 


i HH by permission of the au- 
thor. educational, non-commer- 
cial Rare of this script may be 
presented royalty-free for the duration 
of the war. All other rights reserved by 
author, care of Writers’ War Board, 122 
E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Secial Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 
3. United Nations for Peace 


In time of war for peace. 
That's what the United Nations are do- 
ing. When the fighting is over there will 
be machinery at hand in working con- 
dition which can be turned to 
time use. How can it be put to work? 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Why are the United States and 
Great Britain at present the most active 
participants among the United Nations 
in joint planning and action? (b) What 
are some of the economic problems of 
ae war? (c) What are some of the 
oreign responsibilities which the United 
Nations will face right after the war? 
(d) To what extent do you think the 
defeated nations should participate in 
postwar plans and oganizations? (e) Do 
you think that Italy’s surrender and her 
possible assistance tu the Allies entitle 
her to an active part in directing recon- 
struction? (f) How have the combined 
military forces worked together in-North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy? (g) Why is 
Russia dissatisfied with the course of 
these combined operations? (h) What 
Latin American country is not in accord 
with the Allies? 


Things to Do: 

Collect information on world sources 
and markets for raw materials and 
manufactured articles. Divide the class 
into groups and let each work on a sep- 
arate area Or country. Prepare an ex- 
hibit showing the facts for such com- 
modities as rubber, wheat, leather, iron, 
lumber, machinery, cotton. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Labor 


A strike can be « most deadly weapon 
in wartime. Sg gee between labor and 
industry must be settled without crip- 
pling production. Just demands must 
be met. Wages must support morale, 
health, and efficiency of essential work. 
ers. It is just as important to keep prices 
from skyrocketing. Control of both 
places new restrictions on average 
Americans. How is the situation being 
handled? 


Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What would justity a wage raise 
tor any up of workers? (b) How 
does the 


(c) How much power has the 


Steel formula ~ wary : 
ar La- 


bor Board? (d) What causes inflation? 
(e) How does an increase in industrial 
wages affect the farmer? (f) Is it de- 
sirable that the standard of living of 
some workers be lowered for the - 
tion? (g) Why lid the Pesident veto 
the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act? (h) How has John L. Lewis tried 
to get what he was fighting for, since 
WLB rejected the proposed increase in 
mining wages? 

Things to Do: 

Collect facts and figures on the course 
of prices and wages in World War | 
(1916-18), prepare a wall chart com- 
paring them with present conditions 
(1941-43), and make a report to the 
class. 

Have a group of students prepare 
short talks to the class, presenting the 
point of view of a coal miner, a farmer, 
a housewife, an employer, a shipyard 
worker, and a soldier on the question 
of wages and living costs. 


U. S. A.-U. S. S. R. in War and Peace 


Uncle Joe and his Russian Bear do 
not see eye to eye with the United 
States and Great Britain on all ques- 
tions of war and peace. Russia has 
shown her strength and will undoubt- 
edly play a major role in world affairs 
after the war. What are the immediate 
problems of our relations with Russia 
and whar is the outlook for future co- 
operation with her? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 4-9 Issue) 


For Social Studies 


Forward from Italy: Next Steps in 
the Balkans. 

Republican Foreign Policy and a 
British-American Alliance. 

Pan-Americana: Argentina nd the 
United Nations. 


For English Classes 


The Flaming Faith of Denmark 
(Hans Christian Andersen), by Julia 
Mackaye. 

* Looking Backward ( Adventures in 
the Mormon Country), by Wallace 
Stegner. 

What the Army Reads, by Charles 

S. Steinberg. 


For All Classes 


Postwar Unit: Section II. The Cru- 
cial Problems: 1. Relief and Rehabili- 
tation. 

They Fought tor Freedom: Thomas 
Paine (Picture Page). 

Announcement of Scholastic 
Awards for 1944 


Art 











Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Why did Stalin stay away fom 
the nedtitees and e Confer- 
ences? (b) Compare the attitudes of 
Great Britain and the United States to- 
ward Russia. (c) Should Russia aid us 
now against Japan? (d) Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of War In- 
formation, says that the Soviet Union 
has never broken her word on an inter- 
national agreement. What do you think 
of this statement? 


Open Forum: 

(1) Discuss with the class the prob- 
lems of communication and supply 
which confront the Russians as they 
drive the Germans westward. 

(2) By coloring the map (p. 2) and 
numbering significant points, show in- 
dustrial regions and cities in Russian ter- 
ritory which the Germans have occu- 
pied. Indicate those retaken by the Rus- 
sians. 

(3) Russia’s territorial demands un- 
der the Czar and the Soviet Union have 
been based on the same economic 
needs. On a topographical map study 
the Ar) wap features of western 
Russia and her outlets to the sea. Wh 
did she occupy part of Poland and al 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania? Why 
did she declare war on Finland? Why 
does she feel the need of a guarantee 
of protection against Germany? 

&) Compare the distances, and 


topography along the Russian front with 


those of the Allied offensives in North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 


American Institutions: 2. The Land 


Americans have come from many dif- 
ferent Old World backgrounds, as Dr. 
Commager pointed out (Sept. 13-18). 
America offers them a great range of 
environment. It is not surprising that 
uniformity is not typically American. 
How has our environment affected us? 

(a) What conditions in ghe new 
country demanded fresh adaptation of 
established institutions? (b) Discuss the 
ways in which temperature affects such 
things as housing, occupation, clothing, 
health. (c) From your knowledge of 
geography compare the problems of 
armers in New England, Minnesota, 
Alabama, and New Mexico. (d) What 
modern inventions help to counteract 





Key to “We Challenge You” 

1. Who's Who: 6, 7, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 
Il. Labor: 1—strikes; 2—labor, manage 
ment, public; 3—“Little Steel,” inflation; 
4—roses; 5—thirty 
III. United Nations: instrument of 
Peaces l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 

IV. Russian Map Quiz; 1-T; 2-F; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T. 
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differences in environment? (e) How do 
differences of environment contribute to 
conflicting interests between sections of 
the country? (f) Ask members of the 
class who have lived in different patts 
of the country to compare them with 
the place where they are living .now. 
(g) How does a change of season 
modify your daily activities? 

The Federal Writers’ Project pre- 
pared a series of guide books which 
describe individual states. Get a copy 
of the book on your own state and pre- 
pare a report for the class on its geo 
graphical characteristics. 

Imagine that you are in a plane flying 
over the United States and are con- 
nected by radio with the classroom. 
Plan your route and describe the coun- 
try you are flying over. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
APPRECIATION 
My Brother Jake 


One of the chief charms ot this little 
story is the fact that it is told so simply. 
The writer has maintained a great deal 
of objectivity towards his theme, even 
though it is quite apparent that he does 
wish to put across a message. Pupils 
should be led into understanding of 
these and other points of style by dis- 
cussion of the following questions: 

1. What do you think is the chiet 
message of the story? Is it stated? If 
so, where? If not, from what do you 
infer it? 

2. In a sample paragraph from the 
story, count the number of simple sen- 
tences; the number of compound sen- 
tences; complex sentences. You are 
likely to discover that there are fewer 
complex sentences than compound and 
simple. What does this tell you about 
the author's style? 

8. In the same pereareph. count the 
number of one-syllable words as con- 
trasted with those of two or more sylla- 
bles. Again you should have a com- 
mentary on style. If you care to go 
further, you might compare the number 
of words*of Anglo-Saxon origin with 
those having Latin or Romance roots. 

4. Comment on the degree of effec- 
tiveness with which the author has done 
each of the following things: centered 
his story about one main event; devel- 
oped the characters of his main actors; 
made the plot believable; added vivid- 
ness and color to his writing; observed 
the rules of realism ‘n writing. 

5. Do you think the names of char- 
acters are suitable? Why or why not? 

6. Does the fact that Mordecai and 
Jake lived in the Ozarks edd anything 
to the story? 


The Macbeth Murder Mystery 


When your pupils have taken the 
test over this selection in “Sharpen Your 


Wits,” they will have an excellent 
foundation for understanding and ap- 
preciating the piece. Start by -giving 
them an opportunity to point out their 
reasons for rejecting certain completin 
phrases in the test. Then proceed wi 
these questions: 

1. James Thurber says gis success is 
due to his ability “to twist reality to 
the right into humor rather than to the 
left into tragedy.” How might the basic 
situation in ‘acbeth Murder M 
tery” have been applied by pee 
writer to make a grim, tragic story? 

2. Analyze, if you can, the quality 
of Thurber’s humor. Is it witty, ridicu- 
lous, touched with pathos, sarcastic, 
nonsensical, imaginative, or boisterous? 
(Don’t be discouraged if you fail to 
- your finger on its real quality; pro- 
essional critics have been trying for 
years.) How .does he compare with 
Mark Twain? with Robert Benchley? 
with Artemus Ward? with Ring 
Lardner? 

8. Notice that Thurber’s style is tree 
trom consciously humorous twists, like 
puns, absurd similies, exaggerations 
understatements. As a matter of fact, an 
unprepared reader might scan his prose 
hastily and come .o the conclusion that 
Thurber was merely writing straight: 
forward facts. It is when the reader 
allows himself to think, that Thurber’s 
humor hits home. 


Poems to Remember 


Ot all revered American poets, Whit 
man is probably hardest for a neophyte 
to understand and enjoy. This is of 
course because he defies the traditions 
of rhythm and rhyme and because his 
vocabulary and sentence structure are 
startlingly new and original to one who 
has been trained on Longfellow, Whit 
tier, and Emerson. Yet Whitman is 
much closer to the modern world than 
his contemporaries, and pupils who can 
read and enjoy Sandburg, Benet, and 
Frost should be able to recognize the 
greatness of Whitman. 

In examining the lines trom “By Blue 
Ontario's Shore,” have pupils point out 
some examples of inverted word order, 
like “a phantom gigantic superb,” and 
“sing me before you go the song of the 
throes of Democracy.” Then let them 
try to discover why this word order 
was more satisfactory to Whitman's 
purpose than a conventional order 
would have been. 

Pupils’ knowledge of grammar can 
be utilized in this lesson by having them 
notice how, very often, it is necessary 
to revise one’s rst opinion as to what 
part of speech a certain word used by 
Whitman may be. “Executive,” for in- 
stance, is used as a predic te adjective. 
whereas it is usually thought of as ap 
attributive adjective or a noun. Also 
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have them notice the use of the word 
“else,” in the phrase “no victor else.” 

When pupils become accustomed to 
reading Whitman a little less casually 
than they do many poets, hig excellence 
should be apparent. 


ORAL EXPRESSION 
Ellen Comes Through 


When pupils have read the play, let 
them put «oa in brief phrases an 
analysis of the chief characters: Ellen, 
Mr. Meggs, Adele. When these have 
been discussed, allow pupils to suggest 
candidates from the class for each of 
the parts. Use portions of the dialogue 
for reading tryouts. Then, when parts 
are finally chosen, rehearsals may be 
conducted over’ the school’s public ad- 
dress system so that pupils may judge 
how effectively the action is carried by 
voices and sound effects alone. 

If no public address system is avail- 
able, have speakers hidden from view 
but audible to the rest of the class. If 
it is desired to put on an actual produc- 
tion of the play, you should find a 
ready audience in the health and home 
nursing classes in your school, or per- 
haps it could be given before a group 
of prospective recruits to first aid and 
hospital work 


DISCUSSION AND WRITING 


Ellen Comes Through 
| Served on Bataan 


An excellent ‘esson in community 
service may be derived from these two 
selections. First have pupils discuss 
these questions: 

1. What are the chiet characteristics 
necessary to a successful nurse? 

2. at incentives may girls have 
tor becoming nurses? 

8. Is the home’ front medical job of 
any importance in wartime? 

Then assign a written lesson, -each 
pupil to choose one of the following 
topics: A Wounded Soldier Writes His 

anks to His Nurse; How I Can Help; 
Courage in Emergency; Heroines of the 
War; First Things’ First; The Need for 
Nurses. (Other topics may be devel- 


oped at will.) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


l. Check, 2, 4, 5 

Il. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F. 

Ill. 2, 1, 5, 3, 4. 

IV 1-b; 2-b; 3-a 

WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 1. Change 
there’s to there are; 2. bad to badly; 8 
good tu well; 4. gotta to must; 5. seen to 
saw; 6. hadn't ought to to shouldn't; 7. was 
to were, and a to an; 8. me and Jake-to 
Jake and 1; 9. don’t to doesn’t, and no t: 
any; 10. set to sit; 11. different to differ 
ently; 12. them. to those, and g to 





~ clearly; 18. fine to very much: 14. nothing 
anything 
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Institute of Student 
Opinion 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
organized by Scholastic last spring, now 
has @ er pcre, te gerry of 850 
senior an school publica- 
tions, but P ssrags still room A pawn 
Some schools, we know, hesitated to 
undertake a new project in the final, 
hurried weeks of the ing term. For 
this reason, we *eadig open the 
charter membership enrollment until_ 
now. 

Faculty advisers and editorial stafts 
ot our member paper:, who conducted 
the first poll in May, reported it a 
stimulating activity and gave us much 
constructive criticism for planning 
future polls. The leading question of the 
May er “Do you thi voting age 
should be lowered to 18?,” aroused 
lively discussions among the students 
and the results of the national tabula- 
tion have evoked consideravle comment 
by the nation’s press. Fifty-three per 
cent of the students voted no, 
43 per cent yes, and 4 pe. cent no 
opinion. This majority answer in the 
negative came as a surprise to promi- 
nent educators and teachers who had 
been asked,. in advance, what they 
an the results of the poll should 


Scholastic does not propose to cam 
paign either for or against any position 
on questions asked in thé Institute polls. 
The Institute is founded on the belief 
that studeni opinion is important, 
should be accurately determined and 
widely publicized. 

There Will be from tour to six polls 
during the current school year, the first 
of these to be held in October Mem 
bership application forms may be 
secured from the Institute of Student 
Opinion, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N Y. 


OFF THE PRESS 


English for Social icing, edited by Hlol- 
land D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and 
Grayson N. Kefauver, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. This book 
contains 25 reports of classroom and com- 
munity » made by teachers of 
an gpl pe social Ss It is a partial 
report of «programs worked out by 151 
teachers and administrators and 10,000 
students in 28 Western high schools, with 
the advice of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation staff. Other work done by the 
same group is described in a companion 
volume, F Languages and Cultures 
in Aruerican Education. _ 

English for Social Living includes prac- 
ticai, accounts of ance in the 
classroom, growth of individual students, 
classes studying and serving their com- 
munity, and study of semantics. Each re- 
port takes the reader into the classroom of 
an imaginative, experienced teacher. What 
they have done requires no special set-u 
or selected student group. (McGraw-Hill. 
New York, $3.50.) 

* * * 

“emo Journalism, by R. E. Wolsel 
and Laurence R. Campbell, introduces the 
reader to the American press. After a brief 
consideration of its growth, function, and 
public, the authors survey the ne per 
and magazine field. They analyze clearly 
the nature and purpose of news writin 
and reporting, interviews, features a 
columns, editorials, and reviewing. The 
book is intended especially for those inter 
ested in a journalistic career and gives 
them much practical information on train- 
ing and opportunities. ( Prentice-Hall, New 
York, $3.75.) 

. * * 

The Federal Security Agency, U. S. Ot- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. has 
issued An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Publications on North Africa and the Middle 
and Near East, by Ruth A. Gray 
of the U. S. ice of Education Library. 

er ee | 

Art and Materials for the Schools, by 
Sibyl Browne, in collaboration with Ethel 
Tyrrell, Gertrude M. Abbihl, Clarence 
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Evans, and othess- This pamphlet gives 
directions for “activities to aid the war 
and the ce,” modeling planes, making 
maps and charts, carving, weaving, experi- 
sana with camouflage and plastics. Bib- 
liographies. (Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation Service ter Pamphlet, No. 2. 
List Price, $1.25; to P.E.A. members 75c. ) 
ie < 

Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. Pam- 
phlet in which Maxwell S. Stewart sum- 
marizes the “findings and recommendations 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
on postwar jobs and social security.” ( Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. 10c.) 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Camera tans will like two attractive new 
booklets on their hobby, published b 
Argus. The larger, called “Good Pictures,” 
by J Lavelle McCoy, Jr., sells for 25 cents 
and offers the information an amateur will 
need—from what happens when you take 
a@ picture, to problems of composition and 
technical stuff on exposures, filters, devel- 
oping, enlarging and making slides. Photo- 
graphs, diagrams and tables a to keep 
the booklet down to a very usable, pocket 
size (56 pages). “Choosing Your Camera” 
is a smaller pamphlet (free on request), 
giving descriptions of all types of cameras. 
A survey of this information will help an 
amateur to choose whatever type most 

ractically fits his 7 sera coo Both 
klets may be ordered from International 
Industries, Ann Arbor, Michigan 











eyewitness 
NARRATIVES 


bring history to life . . . 


Invaluable in the teaching of history, 
these carefully edited, easy-to-read ver- 
sions of original sources give young 
people an authentic picture of the be- 

innings of our country Lavishly il- 
ustrated and beautifully printed. 

“I am glad to“approve the idea of 
publishing simple original sources 
They can give a historical insight such 
as could never be got from mere text- 
book discussion. The more the better 

—Dr. WruiamM H Kuipatrice 


e Homes in the Wilderness 
By William Bradford $2.00 

e The Log of Columbus 
By Bartholomew Las Casas. $2.00 

e Cortes & the Conquest of Mexico 
By Bernal Diaz dei Castillo. $2.50 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on 30-day approval 

examination copies of 

C Log of Columbus C2 Cortes 
(C0 Homes in the Wilderness 

















Historian 


ALL AGREE 


That SCHOLASTIC Plays a Vital Part 
in Shaping The World of Tomurrow 


For more than two decades SCHOLASTIC has 
been dedicated to providing weekly teaching ma- 
terials for teen age students in high schools which 
will do more than merely teach the daily lessons... 
weekly classroom reading materials that will help 
young people to understand the world they live in 
and become better citizens of their country and their 
world. 


Statements on this page from leaders in all walks 
of American life tell the story of how well we have 
been doing this job. The twenty thousand teachers 
who use more than a half million copies of SCHOL- 
ASTIC MAGAZINES in their classrooms every week 
testify to how effectively our magazines help make 
their teaching more successful . . . These noted Amer- 
icans tell how well we have been providing our 
other and just as important contribution—helping to 
make better citizens for a better world. 
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YOUR PUPILS NEED THESE MAGAZINES this term more than ever 


Mail the order card bound into this issue or use the coupon 
on page 3T to place your TRIAL or TENTATIVE order; use the 


from you. 


before. Make certain they don’t miss a single vital fall issue. 


postcard or coupon to do so today since this is the last issue 
your pupils will receive under our 3 week plan unless we hear 








Author and playwright . . . says: “The young 
Americans who win SCHOLASTIC prizes are normal, 
healthy, and delightful to meet. We are not de- 
manding great things of them, but at the same time 
we are not without faith in their chance to carry 
on, in time, the tradition of such great Americans as 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain.” 


Poet, contributing editor, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture... says: wt regard SCHOLASTIC as one of the 
most intelli in the field of education. 
It should be the best sort of influence toward good 
citizenship. The youth of the country are fortunate 
in having so wideawake and liberal a magazine of 


their own.” 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, Washington, 
D. C.; former president American Association of 
School Administrators . . . says: ‘“SCHOLASTIC has 
contributed mightily to our program of citizenship 
and cultural growth and has stimulated young high 
school people to give more consideration to current 
affairs. May your magazine live long and prosper.” 





U. S. Senator from Kansas; Publisher Topeka Daily 
Capital, Capper’s Weekly, Household and Capper's 
Farmer . . . says: ‘The American school system is in- 
deed fortunate in having such a fine magazine a 
SCHOLASTIC available as a practical supplement to 
its teaching. SCHOLASTIC is doing a great deal 
in assuring us of a thoughtful and progressive 
citizenry in future years.” 


Noted historian, author of March of Democracy, 
History of the U. S., Atlas of American History, etc. 
+». says: “May | offer my congratulations on the 
work which you have done. for high schoo! pupils 
these many years past. . . . | have heard the highest 
praise of your journal which is, | judge, wel! de 
served by such issues as have come my way.” 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dedicated to aiding young people to understand their world 


xk ko 220 EAST 42nd STREET, 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—Grades 10-11-12 


WORLD WEEK—The News Magazine for Youth—Grades 8-9-10 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC —/nterpreter of the modern world for younger pupils—Grades 6-7-8 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * ** 
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OEMS to 


IBY BLUE ONTARIO’S SHORE 
By Walt Whitman 


By blue Ontario's shore, 

As I mused of these warlike days and of peace return’d, 
and the dead that return no more, 

A phantom gigantic superb, with stern visage accosted 
me, 

Chant me the poem, it said, that comes from the soul of 
America, chant me the carol of victory, 

And strike up the marches of Libertad, marches more 
powerful yet, 

And sing me before you go the song of the throes of 
Democracy. 


(Democracy, the destin’d conqueror, yet treacherous lip- 
smiles everywhere, 
And death and infidelity at every step.) 


A nation announcing itself, 

I myself make the only growth by which I can be ap- 
preciated, 

I reject none, accept all, then reproduce all in my own 
forms. 


Walt Whitman’s ancestors were among the settlers of 
Long Island — seafarers and farmers, English and Dutch, 
Quakers. On the beaches and farms of the island, as a car- 
penter helping his father, as editor of The Brooklyn Eagle, 
as tramp and traveler all over the United States, he cared 
always more for talk and people or for solitude and musing, 
than for work. When he was thirty-six he published his first 
book, Leaves of Grass. Only Emerson among American 
poets knew that it was great. When Whitman died in 1892 
at the age of seventy-two, he was still little known, but his 
fame has steadily increased. 


Walt Whitman had a genius for titles — “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” “There Was a 
Child Went Forth,” “By Blue Ontario’s Shore.” He had 
@ genius too for putting into poetry the young, strong, 
new American way of life. Others followed him. 
Stephen Vincent Benet was one of them. But Whitman 
wrote fearlessly when other poets were timid and un- 
sure, about American ways and American writing. He 
invented new rhythms which mingled prose and poetry 
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remember 


A breed whose proof is in time and deeds, 

What we are we are, nativity is answer enough to objec- 
tions, 

We wield ourselves as a weapon is wielded. 


We are powerful and tremendous in ourselves, 

We are executive in ourselves, we are sufficient in the 
variety of ourselves, 

We are the most beautiful to. ourselves and in ourselves, 

We stand self-poised in the middle, branching thence 
over the world, 

From Missouri, Nebraska, or Kansas, laughing attacks to 
scorn. ... 


(O Mother — O Sisters dear! 
If we are lost, no victor else has destroy'd us, 
It is by ourselves we go down to eternal night.). ... 


I listened to the Phantom by Ontario’s shore. 

I heard the voice arising demanding bards. 

By them all native and grand, by them alone can these 
States be fused into the compact organism of a 
Nation. 


To hold men together by paper and seal or by compul- 
sion is no account, 

That only holds men together which aggregates all in a 
living principle, as the hold of the limbs of the 
body or the fibres of plants. 


From Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman. Copyright, 1924, by Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Inc. 


and ‘suited his subjects and his moods. He wrote of the 
democracy he believed in and he lived his belief. He 
meant every word when he said: 


“I have loved the earth, sun, animals, I have despised 
riches 


I have given alms to everyone that ask'd, stood up for the 
stupid and crazy, devoted my income and labor to 
others, 


Hated tyrants, argued not concerning God, had patience 
and indulgence toward the people, taken off my hat 
to nothing known or unknown, 

Gone freely with powerful uneducated people and with 
the young and with the mothers of families — ” 


Reading Whitman, you will find disappointments. He 
makes long lists that sound like memorandums. He is 
often repetitious. He introduces foreign words without 
appafent reason, as in the fifth line of the selection 
quoted here. But he does not borrow ideas or images 
from others; his lines are his own, often startlingly 
vigorous and original. 





yo was a stupid mistake to make,” 
said the American woman I had met 
at my hotel in the English lake country, 
“but it was on the counter with the 
other Penguin books—the little sixpenny 
ones, you know, with the paper covers 
—and I supposed of course it was a 
detective story. You can imagine how 
mad I was when I found it was Shake- 
speare.” I murmured something sym- 
pathetically. 

“I don’t see why the Penguin-books 
people had to get out Shakespeare’s 
plays in the same size and everything 
as the detective stories,” went on my 
companion. “T think they have different- 
colored jackets,” I said. 

“Well, I didn’t notice that,” she said. 
“Anyway, I got real co in bed that 
night and all ready to read a good mys- 
tery story and here I had The Tragedy 
of Macbeth—a book for high-school stu- 
dents. Like Ivanhoe.” 

“Or Lorna Doone,” I said. “Exactly,” 
said the American lady, “And I was just 
crazy for a good Agatha Christie, or 
something. Hercule Poirot is my favorite 
detective.” “Is he the rabbity one?” I 
asked. “Oh, no,” said my crime-fiction ex- 
pert. “He’s the Belgian one. You're 
thinking of Mr. Pinkerton, the one that 
helps Inspector Bull. He's good, too.” 

Seis her second cup of tea my com- 
panion began to tell the plot of a detec- 
tive story that had fooled her —- 
—it seems it was the old family doctor 
the time. But I cut in on her. “Tell me,” 
I said. “Did you read Macbeth?” “I had 
to read it,” she said. “There wasn’t a 
scrap of anything else to read.” 

“Did you like it?” I asked. “No, I did 
not,” she said decisively. “In the first 
place, I don’t think for a moment that 
Macbeth did it.” I looked at her blandly. 
“Did what?” I asked. “I don’t think for 
a moment that he killed the King,” she 
said. “I don’t think the Macbetth woman 
was mixed up in it, either. You suspect 
them the most, of course, but those are 
the ones that are never guilty.” 

“I'm afraid,” I began, “that I—” “But 
don’t you see?” said the American lady. 
“It would spoil everything if you could 
figure out right away who did it. Shake- 
ce was too smart for that. I've read 

t people never have figured out Ham- 
let, so it isn’t likely Shakespeare would 
have made Macbeth as simple as it 
seems.” I thought this over while I filled 
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Illustration by James Thurber for 
“My World—And Welcome To It.” 


it is hard to say whether James 
Thurber is famous more for his 
strangely funny drawings or for his 
hilarious prose sketches. Both may 
be sampled in his book, My World — 
And Welcome To It, published re- 
cently by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. One of the mainstays of the 
New Yorker magazine, Thurber has 
been delighting the public for many 
years with his zany satire. Here he 
tries it on detective stories and their 
fans. Probably only Thurber would 
have thought of the Hercule Poirot 
disciple’s approach to Shakespeare. 


my pipe. “Who do you suspect?” I asked 
suddenly. “Macduff,” she said, promptly. 

“Oh, Macduff did it, all right,” said the 
murder specialist. “Hercule Poirot would 
have got him easily.” “How did you 
figure it out?” I demanded. “Well,” she 
said, “I didn’t right away. At first I sus- 
~~ Banquo. And , of course, 

was the second killed. That 
was good right in there, that part. The 
person you suspect of the first murder 
should always be the second victim.” “Is 
that so?” I murmured. “Oh, yes,” said 
my informant. “They have to keep sur- 
prising you. Well, the mur- 
der I didn’t know who the killer was for a 
while.” “How about Malcolm and Don- 
albain, the King’s sons?” I asked. “As I 
remember it, fled right after the 
first murder. That looks suspicious.” “Too 
suspicious,” said the American lady. 
“Much too suspicious. When they flee, 
theyre never guilty.” 


y companion leaned toward me, her you 


eyes bright, her teacup quivering. “Do 
eo know who discovered Duncan's 

ly?” she demanded. I said I was sorry, 
but I had forgotten. “Macduff discovers 


..it,” she said, slipping into the historical 


7#E macgeth MUROER MYSs7ep, 


By JAMES THURBER 


To the American lady, Shakespeare was merely a challenge 
to match wits with the detectives and find the killer 


t. “Then he comes down 

Naies and shouts, Oonholen het broke 

open the Lord’s anointed temple’ and 

‘Sacrilegious murder has made his mas- 

terpiece’ and on and on like that.” The 
ood lady tapped me on the knee. “ 

t por J was rehearsed,” she said. “You 
wouldn’t say a lot of stuff like that, off- 
hand, would you—if you had found a 
body?” She fixed me with a glittering 
eye. “I—” I began. “You're right!” she 
said. “You wouldn't. Unless you had 
practiced it in advance. “There's a body 
in here!’ is what an innocent fhan would 
say.” She sat back with a confident glare. 

I thought for awhile. “But what do 
you make of the Third Murderer?” I 
asked. “You know, the Third Murderer 
has puzzled Macbeth scholars for three 
loaiel years.” “That's because they 
never thought of Macduff,” said the 
American lady. “It was Macduff, I'm 
certain. You couldn’t have one of the 


' victims murdered a B35 thugs— 


the murderer always 


important. 
Bat What about the scene” 
I asked, after a moment. “How do you 
account for Macbeth’s guilty actions 
there, when mages ghost came in and 
sat in his chair?” The lady leaned for- 
ward and tapped me on the knee again. 
“There wasn’t any rr. she said. “A 
oe mgt that doesn’t go 
seein Fru pes f in a 
brightly lighted banquet hall with dozens 
of people around. Macbeth was shield- 
ing somebody!” “Who was he shielding” 


to be somebody 


I asked. “Mrs. Macbeth, of course,” she « 


said. “He thought she did it and he was 
a rap himself. The hus- 
always does that when the wife is 
ed 


~“But what,” I — “about the 
sleepwalking scene, then?” “The same 
thing, only ‘. other way around,” said 
my companion. “That time she was 
shielding him. She wasn’t at all. 
Do you remember where it says, “Enter 
Lady Macbeth with a taper?” “Yes,” | 
said. “Well, people who walk in their 
sleep never hts!” said my fellow- 
traveler. “They have a second sight. Did 
ever hear of a carrying 
a light?” “No,” I said, “I never did. 
“Well then, she wasn't asleep. She was 
acting guilty to shield Macbeth.” 

I rose to go. “I believe,” I said, “that 
you have got hold of something. Would 
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you lend me that age at i fe to 
jook it over tonight. some- 
how, as if I'd ever really read it.” “Tl 
get it for you,” she said. “But you'll find 
that I’m right.” 

I read the play over that 
night, and the next morning, after - 
fast, I sought out the American woman. 
“You've found. out something?” she 
breathed. “I've found out,” I said, tri- 
umphantly, “the name of the murderer! 

“You mean it wasn’t Macduff?” she 
said. “Macduff is as innocent of those 
murders,” I said, “as Macbeth and the 
Macbeth woman.” I opened the copy of 
the play, which I had with me, and 
turned to Act II, Scene 2. “Here,” I said, 
“you will see where Lady Macbeth says, 
{ laid their da: y. He could not 
miss em. Had he not resembled my 
father as he slept, I had done it.’ Do you 
see?” “No,” said the American woman, 
bluntly, “I don’t.” “But it’s simple!” I 
exclaimed. “I wonder I didn’t see it years 
ago. The reason Duncan resembled Lady 
Macbeth’s father as he slept is that it 
actually was her father! Lady Macbeth’s 
father killed the King,” I said, “and, 
hearing someone coming, thrust the 
body under the bed and crawled into 
the bed himself.” 

“But,” said the lady, “you can’t have a 

murderer who only in the story 
once. You can’t have that.” “I know that, 
I said, and I turned to Act.II, Scene 4. 
“It says here, “Enter Ross with an Old 
Man.” Now, that old man is never iden- 
tified and it is my contention he was old 
Mr. Macbeth, whose ambition it was to 
make his daughter Queen. There you 
have your motive.” 

“But even then,” cried the American 
lady, “he’s still a minor character!” “Not,” 
I said gleefully, “when you realize that 
he was also one of the weird sisters in 
disguise!” “You mean one of the three 
witches?” “Precisely,” I said. “Listen to 
this speech of the old man’s. ‘On Tues- 
day last, a falcon, towering in her pride 
of place, was by a mousing owl hawk’d 
at and kill’d.’” Who does that sound like?” 
“It sounds like the way the three witches 
talk,” said my companion, reluctantly. 
“Precisely!” I said again. 

“Well,” said the American woman, 
“maybe you're right, but—” “I'm sure I 
am.” | said. “And do you know what I’m 
going to do mow?” “No,” she said. 
“What?” “Buy a copy of Hamlet,” I said, 
“and solve that!” My companion’s eyes 
brightened. “Then,” she said, “you don’t 
think Hamlet did it?” “I am,” I said, “ab- 
solutely positive that he didn’t.” “But 
at she demanded, “do you 

ooked at her i Se ys 
| id, aa Meier ters eel 
grove of trees as silently as I had come, 
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Edited by CRanQotla Dan da Walker 


HIS recollection of childhood in 

England is the writing-of a student 
who has now been in this country 
for three years. 


St. Agnes 


St. Agnes is a fishing-village in Corn- 
wall, England, where our family often 
joes in the summer. You, cannot get 
into the village proper by car, because 
it is on the side of a hill on the ocean, 
St. Agnes Head, so steep that only don- 
keys can scramble up it—which you,let 
them do if you have any sense. You can 
pant up on foot, but it’s exhausting. 
On both sides of the cobbled street 
are the little grey two-story houses of 
the fishermen, with their flat roofs out- 
lined like steps against the sky. Before 
many of them, ets are draped over 
the oskes in the tiny front yards, like 
webs holding fast the earth. It’s 
rather frightening to think of the sym- 
bolic meaning that could be put into 
this quiet row of little stone houses, 
looking like steps up to heaven. It re- 
minds me of something out of Edyar 
Allan Poe. But. there should be a low- 
ering sky in the background and an 
ominous, sultry feeling in the air to give 
the right a . 
Rene had a very interesting experi- 
ence with the Devil on this very hill. 
Rene was our nurse, officially. As long as 
I can remember, and doubtless betore 
that, there has always been a Rene. 
We were coming down the incline. 


ping by myself. Rene was walkin 
behind me, when sud- 

denly a fishwife tending her nets called 
out, “Look out, wuman, there’s the’ 
Devil aftherr y’!” It was a funny thing 
indeed to see Rene flying down the 
hill before me, instead of me rushing 
her. I looked back and saw a 
y-haired boy in a suit of red and 

ti standing in the middle of 

. He and the old woman were 

lau as hard as they could. To a 
ay: hasty!) observer he must 

a convincing figure. 

top of the hill is a little tea 

, the most wonderful food is 
served. It’s plain but v ood. e 
rhage ge nhc ig Carag 
made butter, lettuce right out of the 





garden, tomatoes straight off the vine, 
and the most delicious tea, umm-mm- 
mm! 

From the top of the hill the houses 
slope down to the sea, evenly and 
monotonously. Nothing is very exciting 


. about them except the fish smell. I 


suppose most people would call it un- 
pleasant, and I suppose they're right, 
but to me that smell is reminiscent of 
all the happy times I have had in this 
part of the country. 


The boats in the inlet look very pic 
turesque from St. Agnes Head, as they 
lie in the water, rising a little upon the 
swell of the waves. The fragrance that 
arises from the docks and pier is just 
faintly tantalizing, but closer it is really 
repellent. The decks are slippery from 
the myriad fish-bodies that have been 
heaped upon them, and so is the pier. 
But I like to remember this scene, 
although it may be unpleasant to some. 
I know that when I go back again | 
shall have fun, but it will be in a dif- 
ferent way. I can never quite recapture 
the old feeling about it, and so I hold it 
in my memory and think about it with 
just a little nostalgia. 

Looking in the other direction from 
the Head, you can see the white beach 
going for miles and miles until it dis- 
appears in a haze of more white sand 
tinted gold, the red cliffs and the blue 
sea, all shimmery under the hot sun, 
while the seagulls scream and circle 
above. There is one rock in particular 
of the pile jutting way out in the water 
that is perfectly situated for diving. It 
couldn’t be better if God had planned 
it for that express purpose. The water 
is very deep. You dive in and go down 
and down till you run out of breath 
and have to come up. And you can get 
no more than a p shen of the bot- 
tom, at best. That is my favorite spot. 
To ride horseback on the firm sand, 
flying with the wind, while all the lit- 
tle sea-breezes pull at my hair and 
soothe over my tired spirit with sea- 
spray, and then to swim a while in the 
evening-cooled water, after a big pic- 
nic lunch—I éan think of nothing more 
delightful, except to go back and do it 
all over again. 

Valerie Holder, 14 
Margaret Hall School 
Versailles, Kentucky 
Ruth Pillsbury, Teacher 








SHARPEN 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


From the following list of statements 
about “My Brother Jake,” pick three 
which seem to you to be pertinent to 


the theme. 


1. This story proves that it is wrong 
to gamble. 

2. The young can often teach their 
elders lessons. 

8. Farming is the only important job 
on the home front. 

4. Jake believed that the land be- 
longed to everybody. 

5. Ownership or tenancy of the land 
involves responsibility for it. 

6. Children should not be left alone. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

Read “I Served on Bataan.” Then 
mark true statements T, false ones F. 

1. All the patients in the hospital 
were suffering from wounds. 

2. Freeman, the American whose 
legs had been amputated, demanded a 
great deal of attention. 

8. Horse meat was occasionally 
served. 

4. No one really expected help to 
come from home. 


lll. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the names at left with identi- 
fying phrases at right by placing cor- 
rect numbers in parentheses. 

) Blackie 1, Gambler in “My 
Brother Jake.” 
) Barney 2. Assistant cook, Ba- 
Robertson 


taan hospital camp. 
) Mordecai . Famous detective 
Wiley 


of fiction. 
) Hercule . Blind Filipino pa- 
i ; tient. 
Poirot 5. Bay in “My Broth- 
er Jake.” 


IV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 
TO JUMP AT 


James Thurber does not always say 
what he means. But if you are a dis- 
cerning reader, you will understand him. 
Underline the best completing word or 
= in each sentence. (“The Mac- 

th Murder Mystery”) 

1. The selection is (a) a matter-of- 
fact narrative of true curcumstances; 
(b) a tongue-in-the-cheek comment on 
mystery fans; (c) an attempt to prove 
that Shakespeare wrote detective stories. 

2. Most of the “clues” are based on 
(a) careful observation; (b) traditional 
detective story situations; (c) Shake- 
speare’s own implications. 

8. The author suggests that (a) some 
people approach 


) Eugenio 


experience from a 


YOUR WITS 


given angle; (b) detective story fans 
are stupid; (c) the real wx yey | of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies is hard to find 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join the discussion: 


1. Do you think that the situation in 
“Ellen Comes Through” is one which is 
common to a good many people? Do 
you feel that they ought to make any 
effort to overcome their feeling of weak- 


. ness? What would you suggest? 


2. How do you account for Walt 
Whitman’s greatness as a poet? Do you 
personally like his poetry? Why or why. 
not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


f Read this week’s “Round Tabie,” 
then list the concrete details which the 
writer has used to make her picture 
vivid. 

2. Write a letter to Mrs.“May Lam- 
berton Becker, care of Scholastic, asking 
her to review one of your favorite books 
and telling why you chose it. 


®@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Can you find the errors in these sen- 
tence from “My Brother Jake”? Num- 
bers 7, 9, and 12 have two mistakes 
each. 


1. There’s plenty of mice in the barn. 

2. Are you hurt bad? 

8. They treat you good in the Navy. 

4. We gotta have a-lot of bread for 
this war. 

5. I'll tell Hilda I seen you. 

6. I hadn't ought to have gone on 
and left you on the farm. 

7. You was working in a airplane 
factory. 

8. Me and Jake used to work the 
farm. 

9. Jake don’t need no guard of honor. 
10. We used to set up there on the 
hill. 

11. Maybe they do it different in the 
Navy. 

12. He can see them hills good from 
here. 

13. I like it fine, kid. 

14. I don’t deal in nothing. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


sardonic (sar dén ik). Bitterly scornful. 
sere ates (dg gré gatz). Collects into 
a 


whole. 


languidly (lan gwid 18). Slowly, slug- 
carabao (ki ri bi 0). Water buffalo, 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


WAR AND PEACE. By Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 

This is by no means the first time | 
have put War and Peace on our reading- 
lists, since this war began, but it is now 
so important that I must bring it once 
more to your attention. Every month, 
every day since Hitler invaded Russia 
heightens the world’s interest in this 
book about Napoleon’s fatal Russian 
—— 

course, the sharpest reason for 
the book’s renewed popularity is the 
magnificent Russian counter-attack. But 
there is something else. The novel, it 
has been announced, will soon be filmed 
with Merle Oberon in the leading 
woman’s part, and people are anxious to 
know more about it. A committee of 
celebrated authors has written to make 
it clear to the public that no moving 
picture can give them the complete 
novel. There is material in it for poe 
films, but “the whole is greater than 
its parts.” One of the supreme books of 
the world, in technical construction, in 
description, in psychology and in inter- 
action between individual lives and stu- 
pendous events, War and Peace is the 
integration of all these factors into one 
living inseparable whole. 


SEASONED TIMBER. By Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 


If your family comes from Vermont, 
when you read a novel by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher you're proud you're a Ver- 
monter. If you come from somewhere 
else—the Middle West, the Far West, 
the South, you're proud you're an Amer- 
ican. 

Seasoned Timber centers in one of 
those “academies” that have long been 
the pride of New England. A man who 
wants to “improve” the town decides to 
endow the academy and make it a 
stylish, exclusive prep school. The 
faculty can have all the apparatus = 
need so badly; the future of the schoo 
always somewhat precarious financially, 
will be assured. Of course, to make it 
exclusive, they must draw the line in 
matters of race. 

A vote must be taken on the offer of 
this “benefactor”; how will the “com- 
mon people” vote? That is the central 
problem of the novel. There is more 
than this, much more 
more personal interest. 
main thought, and I hope 
it over. 
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MY BROTHER JAKE 


Mordecai was just a kid—but he knew 


By EUSTACE COCKRELL 


HEN the boy, Mordecai Wiley, 

heard the shout, he pulled the 
mules to @ and looked down to- 
ward the road. had gotten 
out of his buggy and was calling. He 
was waving something in hi hand, 

Mordecai unhoo the lines from 
under his right arm and from around 
his neck and hooked them over the 
plow handles and went down across 
the field to the road: 

“Telegram for you,” the an said 
and handed it to the . He climbed 
back into the buggy but he didn’t cluck 
his horse back ito motion. Mordecai 
opened the tele: ; 

“Bad news?” postman asked. 

Mordecai® spelled out the telegram 
slowly. “Dunno,” he said. He put the 
yellow piece of paper in his et and 
tuned and headed for the team. The 
postman watched him unhook the lines, 
lean on the plow handles and ease the 
plow out of ground and throw it on 
its side, then head the team toward the 
barn on the hill, dragging the plow. 

Mordecai . eat plow close up to the 
open shed w the implements were, 
unhooked the team and tied up the lines 
on the hames and turned them into the 
barn lot. The mules wandered over to 
the water tank and drank apathetically. 
It was ten o'clock in the morning. 

Mordecai slowly wrestled the plow 
under shelter, took a can of grease from 
a beam and greased the glistening share. 
He went in the barn lot, led the mules 
into the barn, unharnessed them and 
then led them out and drove them into 
the meadow. The mules lay down in the 
dust and rolled, then got up and stood 
a moment looking aye 

Mordecai went over and pum the 
water trough full, closed locked the 
gate from the barn Jot to the fields and 
walked over to the chicken house. In 
the chicken house he threw down 
shelled corn, opened the door so the 
chickens could go into the fields. Then 
he walked over to the house. 

He gave the cat some milk on the 
back stoop, went in the house and got a 
jar from under the bed, opened it and 


took out the money and put it in his 
pocket. He tried the front door, went 
out the back and locked it. The cat 
rubbed against his leg. “There's plenty 
of mice in the barn,” Mordecai said to 
the cat. He started down the lane on 
foot to the road that led to town. 


Jacos WILEY felt the hand on his 
wrist and dra himself from his half- 
world back to pain and full conscious- 
ness, “What's today, Doc?” he asked. 

“Tuesday,” the doctor said. “How do 
you feel?” 

Jacob Wiley let a little sardonic smile 
move his lips. “Okay,” he said, then 
added, “They brought me in here 


Friday?” 


“That's right.” 
“You sent the wire for me?” 
“Yes.” 
“He'll get here today,” Jacob Wiley 
said. 
“Yes,” the doctor said, “he could make 
it today with luck.” 
“Be nice seein’ him,” Jacob Wiley said. 
The doctor held his syringe to the 
light and looked at it. Jacob Wiley 
smiled at him gratefully, then looking 
over his shoulder, shook his head in 
negation. A nurse came in with Mor- 
decai. The doctor held the syringe out 
of sight down by his side. Mordecai 
came only to the nurse’s shoulder. He 
came over and looked at his brother. 


SHORT STORY 21 


some things the stranger didn’t know— 
things his brother Jake had taught him 


“Hello, kid,” Jacob said. 

“Hello, Jake. You hurt bad?” 

Jacob Wiley shook his head sideways. 
“Naw, I just wanted to see you.” 

“How you feel?” 

“I feel okay,” Jacob Wiley said. 
“How’s the farm?” 

“It's okay,” Mordecai said. 
breakin’ in the bottom for corn.” 

Jacob nodded. 

“How do you like the Navy?” Mor- 
decai asked. 

“Fine, kid. They treat you good, and 
there’s somethin’ doin’ all the time.” 

“Kill any Japs?” 

“I didn’t choke none to death with my 
bare hands,” Jacob said, “but maybe I 
killed some.” 

“Did you get shot?” Mordecai asked. 

“Kinda.” Jacob Wiley took a breath 
through his lips and glanced away for 
a moment. The nurse still stood at the 
foot of the bed. The doctor had moved 
off. “You sure you're doin’ all right on 
the farm by yourself?” 

“Can't complain,” Mordecai said 
automatically. “I got shut of .the hogs 
and the cow. I just keep me a few 
chickens and mules. I was breakin’ in 
the bottom when I got the telegram . . . 
reckon that old cat’ll make it while I'm 
gone?” 

“Sure,” Jacob said. “Plenty of mice 
in the barn.” 

“That’s what I told him. I threw 
down a lot-of corn for the chickens and 
let "em out. I turned the mules into the 

asture.” 

“They'll do fine,” Jacob said. He 
paused and licked his lips. “I want you 
to break the pasture up this summer 
and sow it to wheat, kid.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Gotta have a lotta bread for this 
war.” 

“Okay, Jake.” 

“Remember how we used to go up 
and set on the hill where the gov ment 
land starts and I used to tell you it was 
ours, all them hills was ours?” 

“Yeah, Jake.” 

“And all that country you rode 
through, that’s part ours, too, kid. Gotta 


“Tm 
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have a lotta food for this war, kid.” 
... you — you hurt?” 
“Some.” 


“Tll sow that pasture to wheat, Jake. 
The Mullinsll help me thrash. They 
gotta lot of girls.” 

Jacob Wiley closed his eyes. “Yeah,” 
he said. “They had girls to suit ever’ 
taste.” 

Mordecai Wiley looked down at his 
brother. “I'll tell Hilda I seen you.” | 

“Okay, kid.” 

“Tm afraid you'll have to go now,” 
the nurse said to Mordecai. 

Mordecai Wiley started to move with 
the nurse. 

“You can come back later,” the nurse 
said. 

“Kid,” Jacob Wiley said a little des- 
perately. “You sow that pasture to 
wheat, kid. I guess I hadn't ought to 
have gone on and left you on the farm 
by yourself but I had to, kid.” 

“Tm makin’ out fine, Jake.” 

“Kid, if — if — Listen. Don’t go back 
tonight. Wait till tomorrow. Maybe I'll 
go with you.” 

“Jake... .!” 

“Come on,” the nurse said. “You can 
see your brother later.” She held herself 
quite stiff walking out of the room with 
Mordecai, then suddenly she put her 
arm around him and pulled his head 
against the starched whiteness of her 
uniform. “How old are you?” she asked 
muffledly. 

“Goin’ on twelve,” Mordecai said. 


Monpecat had to lean a little for- 
ward when he wanted to look out of the 
day-coach window. Barney Robertson 
had a little paunch and Mordecai 
couldn’t see much out of the window 
when he leaned back. 

Barney had gotten on at San Diego, 
too, and they had sat together for al- 
most two days and nights now but they 
hadn’t said much to each other. Barney 
was a well-dressed fellow, maybe fifty, 
with fine-looking hands like he didn’t 
have to work, though he had some 
traces of - grease nae his nails. He 
wasn’t a farmer; didn’t know wheat 
from oats and didn’t seem to care. He 
had been asleep beside Mordecai when 
the train woke him when it stopped 
the first night. 

The train grumbled past some oil 
wells, past a Tittle station and Barney 
leaned forward to look at the name of 
the town. Then he looked at his watch 
and timetable. 

“Won't be long now,” he said. “Some 
ride.” 

“Where you going, mister?” Mordecai 
asked. He felt he ought to say some- 
thing. . 

“Little factory town down the line,” 
Barney said. “I got on at San Diego. 
You were asleep.” He paused. “Been 
workin’ in an aircraft plant.” 


fellows make 

“Peanuts,” Barney said. “I’m a dealer, 
really.” 

“Dealer?” 

“Yeah—I don’t deal in nothin’. A 
dealer in stores, gamb stores.” 

Mordecai said uneasily, “You deal 
cards, like?” 

“Cards, dice, roulette, anything,” 
Barney said. “I was workin’ in Reno, 
had some trouble, went down to San 
Diego and got on workin’ with the air- 
plane people—some plant they got—I 
saved me up a stake. I'm gonna open 
my own place.” 

“You mean you're fixin’ to open you 
up a airplane factory?” Mordecai said. 

Barney laughed. “Uh-uh, I'm gonna 
open me up a little place where the 
guys can drop the dough they make in 
an airplane factory.” 

“It’s against the law, ain't it?” Mor- 
decai said, vaguely troubled. 

= t the in,” Barney said. 
“Theres a town out here where they 


are puttin’ up a a at A now. ° 
e 0 s 


I knew the D.A. in 
he’s gonna let me go. He can 
the sheriff.” 4 
“You mean they won't arrest you?” 
Mordecai said. 
“Not unless I don’t pay off. Their love 
for law and order,” Barney said, pleased 
with himself, “is skin deep. Frogskin 


deep. 
“sf wouldn't think you’d want to do 
that now,” Mordecai said slowly. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, with the war and all.” 

“What's your name, kid?” Barney 
asked. 

“Mordecai. Mordecai Wiley.” 

“Where'd you get a handle like that? 
Mordecai—some dle,” Barney said. 

“I wouldn’t think you'd want to quit 
workin’ in a airplane factory now, with 
the war and all,” Mordecai said again. 

“What's your trade, kid, or do you 
just go to school?” 

“I'm a farmer,” Mordecai said. 

“And you are farmin’?” Barney asked. 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 

“Well, kid,” Barney said. “Tm a 
dealer, see. A gambler. That’s my trade. 
That's what I'm gonna work at just like 
you are a farmer. 

Mordecai thought about this for a 
moment. “But you was workin’ in a 

lane factory.” 

“You think one guy buckin’ rivets is 
gonna make any difference?” Barney 
asked. 

Mordecai didn’t answer him for a 
while. “I dunno,” he said finally, think- 
ing about the farm, wondering how the 
cat and the chickens would make out. 
He knew the mules would be all right. 

“Your folks gonna meet ay w 

ou get where ‘re goi 
ae Mordecai’ ‘sil silentte-had uade be 


and 
dle 


SHORT STORY 


a little uneasy and he felt like talking 
“Naw,” Mordecai said. 
“They aren't?” 
“They're ote ene said. 
“Tm sorry to ” Barney said, 
“Who works the farm?” 
* “I do,” Mordecai told him. “Me an’. 
Jake used to.” 
“Jake?” 
“Yeah, my brother. But he had to get 
in the war. He joined the Navy.” 
“What are doin’ ridin’ out here? 


Been out to see some folks on the 
coast?” 


“I been to see all the folks I got,” 
Mordecai said. “I'm Bom home, now.” 

“Where do live?” Barney asked, — 

“I live in the Ozarks,” the boy said, 
“"bout four miles from the town.” He 
paused. “Jake wanted me to put the | 

to wheat, said they'd need a lot 
of bread for this war—he wanted to tell 
me some things. I went out to see him.” 

“And now youre goin’ home?” 
Barney said. 

“That's right.” j 

“I used to have a home,” Barney said. © 
“Seems like a long time ago.” 

“And now you ain’t got one?” 

“Nope.” 

Mordecai thought about that for a 
minute. He was remembering what Jake 
told him. “Mister,” he said 

ot a home—see all that gr 

ere rollin’ by? That's your home. 
Everybody in this country has got a 
home they're home all the time.” 

“Who told you that, kid?” Barney 
Robertson asked. 

“My brother Jake. That’s what my 
brother, Jake sent for me to come see 
him for,” Mordecai said, realizing some- © 
thing he hadn’t known before. “He 
wanted to tell me that. He told me to 
Pops the a wheat but it was 

same ind of, see... 
His voice died’ out. “You see?” he said 
again, eagerly. ; 

Barney Robertson didn’t say any- 
thing. He looked at Mordecai with a 
funny look on his face but he didn’t say 
an g- Finally he pulled his hat 
down over his eyes and leaned back in 
his chair. It was getting dark. Mordecai 
sat and looked out of the window as the 
country moved past. — 

The train came to a . Mordecai 
looked at the man next to him. Barney 
Robertson was watching him from 
under his hat. 

“How was Jake?” Barney Robertson, 
like he knew the answer, didn’t want to 
ask the question, but couldn’t help him- 
self. 

Mordecai Wiley spoke in a rush: “I 
went out there and he was hurt in the 
hospital and he asked me to stay until 
the next day and I stayed. He died that 
night and I’m bringin’ him home. He's 
up in the baggage car.” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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United Air Lines Photo 


CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR EXPRESS GETS LOAD OF MEDICAL 


SUPPLIES FOR 


ATC Performs 


Wartime Miracles 


Emergency! Supplies are des- 
perately needed at once by 
American forces in Australia. 
Two and a half days later they 
have them, courtesy Air Trans- 
port Command. A ae in a 
remote section of Alaska burns 
to the ground. Within 36 hours, 
a complete 24-bed hospital is 
flown from the United States 
and is set up, ready to operate. 

Flying thousands of fighting 
men and tons of material to 
battlefronts sprawled around 
the world is one part of the 
job of the ATC. This army- 
operated airline is many times 
larger than all the civil airlines 
of the world combined. 


Established in June, 1941, as 
the Ferrying Command, its first 
function was to fly Lend-Lease 
aircraft to the United Kingdom. 
In April, 1942, there was also 
an Air Transport Command, but 
it is not the one we know to- 
day. Its duty was to fly troops 
into combat. The Ferrying 
Command grew so rapidly that 
it took over the name of the 
Air Transport Command and 
the former ATC became the 
Troop Carrier Command. The 
ATC now has more than 1,000 





FIRST FLIGHT TO CONQUERED ITALY. 


pilots who are flying routes in 
excess of 100,000 miles. 

Everything.from bars of gold 
and husky dogs to jeeps and 
gasoline tanks have been loaded 
into the bellies of giant cargo 
planes and sped to the combat 
zones. Army engi are de- 

sited on forlorn stretches to 
io out an airport. A 22,000- 
pound truck was flown to as- 
sist in building the Alaska 
Highway. The fact that it was 
to fit into a plane didn’t sto 
the ATC; they cut it in half 
and welded it together again 
at their destination. 

A wounded soldier lies in the 
mud of Burma. Within eight 
days, a flying ATC ambulance 
has delivered him safely home. 

Few of us realize how the 
world has been dwarfed by 
wartime aviation. The ATC pi- 
lots know. There is a classic tale 
of one of them in New York 
who casually complained, “Can’t 
get any laundry for a whole 
week—I left it in India.” 





Postwar “medicine on wings” 
is the idea Brigadier General 
Walker Grant, Chief Surgeon of 
the Army Air Forces, advances. 
Helicopters -will drop down in 
remote farm yards, fast ambu- 
lance planes will rush patients 
to hospitals, he predicts. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


Prediction: Look for Howard 
Hughes to be back in the avi- 
ation news soon. He's plan- 
ning to fly a Lockheed Constel- 
lation in a transcontinental 
speed test from West coast to 
East. The army has granted 
TWA special ission to 
make this effort to break the 

record. Hughes hopes to 
make the run in eight hours. 
. 2-6 

What will happen if you 
want to go back to college after 
the war and have taken a cor- 
respondence course in the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute? Will 
you get college credit? We asked 
the Army and the answer is yes. 


*x* * * 


The state of Michigan has 
some bright tin about post- 
war private flying. The State 
Planning Cmaninies has 
worked out a system of landing 
fields for private flyers who plan 
to go in for camping, fishing, 
and hunting. 





ent colored that is at. 
tached to coke indore and 
transparent colored goggle: 
worn by the student pi 

Wearing the goggles, the stu- 


dent pilot can read his instr. 
ments but cannot see outside 
the cockpit. The instructor, who 
does not wear the goggles, has 
an unimpeded view of every- 


The uipment is designed 
to pea the risk of collision 
and other accidents caused by 
having the instructor flying 
wholly or partially blind. While 
the student flies on instruments, 
- instructor can see outside 

e cockpit. 

The system is based on the 
color selectivity of the two 
plastics used. The 
transmits only green light, 
blocking all other colors. 
oggles are fitted with a les 

t transmits only red light. 





AAFSAT Airmen Are Tough 


There are no better trained 
airmen than the ones who have 
gone through the Army Air 
Forces School of Applied Tac- 
tics (AAFSAT) at Orlando, 
Florida. 

The school really covers a 
good-sized chunk of Florida, 
sprawling over a vast area 
which contains many airports, 
landing strips, supply depots, 
and varied topography. Here 
thousands of men are trai 
to fight under simulated battle 
conditions. Officers and men es- 
pecially picked for aptitude 
come to Orlando. For one 
month they are trained as fight- 
ing units, from ground men to 
bombardiers and _ pilots. 
AAFSAT is capable of graduat- 
ing 45,000 ae these men a 
month. 





experienced pilots who have 
seen action on various fronts 
These men are brought back to 
demonstrate what they have 
seen to men who have not yet 
known battle. 


eling ordeal. They 

the conditions that 
they are likely to encounter ia 
any actual combat zone. 

The bombardment section 
has an area known as “Gadget 
Heaven.” Here five _ silo-like 
structures—the Celestial Navi 
ation Trainers—give men 5yr- 

tic bombing experience. The 
pilots and crews sit in moc 

and chart their course 
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September 27-October 
Navy Flyer’s Creed 


A GREAT expression of patriotism 
and faith in his branch of the fight- 
ing services is this Navy Flyer's 
Creed: 4 

I am a United States Navy fiyer. 

My countrymen built the best air- 
plane in the world and entrusted it to 
me. 2 
They trained me to fly it. I will use 
it to the absolute limit of my power. 

With my fellow pilots, air crews and 
deck crews, my plane and I will do any- 
thing necessary to carry out our tre- 
mendous responsibilities. I will always 
remember we are part of an unbeat- 
able combat team—the United States 
Navy. 

When the going is fast and rough, I 
will not falter. I will be uncompromis- 
ing in every blow I strike. I will be 
humble in victory. = 

I am a United States Navy fiyer. I 
have dedicated myself to my country, 
with its many millions of all races, col- 
ors and creeds, They and their way of 
life are worthy of my greatest protective 
effort. 

I ask the help of God in making that 
effort great enough. 


2, 1943 


MORE PLANE FACTS 


One of the world’s strangest airplanes 
is the German Merseeburg 323. It is 
a powered glider, with six engines, ca- 
pable of carrying an infantry company. 
It can’t get into the air by itself, must 
be towed by another plane. 


It takes an amazing number of trucks 
to operate aircraft manufacturing plants. 
The Douglas factories, for instance, use 
over 1,000 — everything from half-ton 
pick-up trucks to mammoth truck- 
trailer combinations of 68,000 Ibs. gross 
weight. 


The blast from the powerful twin 
2000-h.p. motors of a B-34 medium 
bomber is powerful enough to lift a 
man off his feet if he stands behind the 


props. . 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


If you are a member of a school Rifle 
Club that Is interested in holding an Intra- 
mural Tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free mate- 
, Ticls and awards by enrolling your school 
in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle Tourna- 
ments. An entry coupon may be found on 
page 27 of the September Scholastic Coach, 
which he hes. 
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STRAIGHT 


“@OD save us from those Americans. 
They shoot like devils. They are 
the best marksmen in the world.” 

Anybody who has ever faced an 
American soldier could have said those 
words. The Indians who rushed our 
wagon trains in the pioneer days. The 
British at New Orleans in 1815. The 
Mexicans at the Alamo in 1836. The 
Japs at Wake Island. 

owever, it was a German officer 
who said them. The year was 1918 and 
the scene was the Second Battle of the 
Marne. The Germans were making their 
last desperate drive for Paris. One 
American regiment—the 38th Infantry 
of the 3d Division—faced two German 
divisions. In the confusion of battle, 
the higher command lost touch with the 
regimental units..Each company—each 
squad—each man was on his own. 

In 24 hours, it was over. The one 
American regiment had completely dis- 
organized the two Gena: divisions! 
How? By rifle fire alone! By deadly 

! 


We are a nation of riflemen, the best 
shots in the world. Not because we're 
a warring nation. But because rifle 
shooting is a tradition with us. 

We have more rifle and pistol ranges 
than we have polt links! The national 


rifle and pistol championships attract 
more competitors than any sporting 
event except the National Bowling 


Congress! 

In the old days, most target shooting 
was carried on either around the cross- 
roads store on Saturdays, when the en- 
tire coun le came in to do the 
g, or at social gatherings. 
The target was an “X” on a charred 

board. But the shooter was al- 

to place a piece of white paper 

sarhipt ba the board as an aiming 
hy 


The shooter away from a dis- 
tance anywhere from 60 feet to 40 rods. 


SHOOTING 


He usually stood erect and fired from 
the shoulder. Or he lay on the ground 
with the muzzle of his rifle resting on a 
log or stage. 

After the Civil War, shooting lost 
much of its appeal. The returning sol- 
diers were so happy at finding them- 
selves alive that of ut away their 
guns and forgot about them. 


National Rifle Association’ 


In 1871, a group of New York 
National Guard officers, realizing that 
shooting was becoming a lost art, or- 
ganized the National Rifle Association. 
They built a huge range and drew up 
a set of rules to govern matches. Thus, 
for the first time, they made it possible 
for a shooter to compare his scores with 
those made at other places and at other 
times. 

The first international match was be- 
tween a team representing the Ulster 
Rifle Club of Ireland, holders of the 
European championship, and one from 
the Amateur Rifle Club of New York. 
The Americans won a thrilling duel by 
three points. In 1875, they returned the 
visit, winning this time 968 to 929. 

The National Rifle Association thus 
established shooting as a national and 
international sport, and started shooters 
in their quest for more accurate guns 
and ammunition. In 1917, colleges and 
high schools were invited to join the 
NRA so that today the Association has 
over 200,000 members and more than 
3,000 clubs. 

Up until this year, a national cham- 
pionship was held at a magnificent 
range at Camp Perry, Ohio. These 
nar aps ew around 3,000 con- 
testants—each a champion or near cham- 
pion in his home district. They com- 
peted for -trophiés worth $50,000, 
medals worth $3,500 and cash prizes 
totaling $20,000. + 

—H. L. Masin 
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ICK sat on the edge of the bed, pol- 
N ishing his shoes, while Skeets, his 
fifteen-year-old brother, sounded off on 
the subject of “Dames.” 

“Gosh, you spend half your time 
waiting for .’em to get dressed and the 
other half feeding ‘em! Why, that little 
cup-cake I had a date with last night 
cost me——” Skeets stopped and a goofy 

in spread over his face—“but, gosh, 
she sure was easy on the eyes!” 

“Sorta buzzin’ the town, aren't you, 
kid?” Nick commented. “A date every 
night this week. Thought you told Po 
you were gonna buckle down to schoo 
work this year.” 

“Heck, you don’t get any home work 
the first week of school—much,” Skeets 
added, then shrugged. “Oh, well, I 
gotta get going. Boy, you oughta see 
that little sugar ration I'm dating to- 
night! She’s really got what it takes— 
tchk, tchk!” 

Nick smiled as Skeets swaggered out 
of the room. He knew what it “took” 
for Skeets. A pretty face, And the more 
the merrier, judging by the snapshot 
collection framing the mirror. Nick 
wondered if he’d been that girl-goofy 
his first year of dating. Probably so. 
And he’d been fooled plenty of times 
since. Even last fall he’d gone over- 
board for Lorene. Lovely Lorene. 
Lovely and listless and with a person- 
ality like a marble statue. 

Then he’d met Toni, the life of eve: 
party. But, after a few dates, Tonis 
gage chatter had worn thin and he'd 
shifted to Dolly. A smart gal, Dolly— 
so smart she'd had five boys on her 
string and a collection of Army insigni 
that would rival MacArthur's! Huh-uh. 

Nick thought he knew now what it 
“took” for him. Pretty faces didn’t 
count; personality did. But personality 
plus the ability to talk sense—and sin- 
cerity. Maybe it was the war, maybe 
it was getting out and working on a 
farm during the summer that had made 


him more serious about lots of things. 
‘ 


a clock downstairs, striking the 
half-hour, brought Nick out of his 
day dreams with a start. He hurriedly 
finished dressing and left the house. 
When he rang the doorbell of 501 
Arbor Road it was exactly eight o'clock. 
He wondered if, like Skeets, he’d spend 
half the evening “waiting.” 


Personality Plus 


“Hello, Nick!” Penny opened the 
door. “Come in.” 

Nick took in her a ce at a 

lance and again it added up to some- 

ing special. He liked the crisp white 
collar on her gray flannel dress and the 
red wool flowers on the pockets. 

“Mom, this is Nick Warren. And 
Dad—behind the paper there!” Penny 
added with a a 

Mr. Parker promptly emerged and 
Nick said “How-do-you-do” to both of 
them. He waited until Penny sat down 
on the sofa by her mother, then took a 
chair nearby. Penny didn’t give him 
time to.wonder what to say. “Did you 
have any trouble finding the house?” 
she asked. 

“Not with the help of the bus-driver, 
a cruising cop, and a delivery boy who 
said, ‘Right, fee right, buddy. Ya can’t 
miss it!’ 

They all laughed at Nick’s imitation 
of the delivery boy and his gestures. 
Then Mrs. Parker said, “Middlevale is 
confusing. It’s grown so fast in the past 
few years.” 

“Changed, too,” Mr. Parker grunted. 
“All these beer joints and so-called 
night clubs.” He shook his head. “Well, 
it’s what we get with an Army camp 
nearby and the big payrolls from the 
war plants—” 

“Dad, it’s almost time for Lum and 
Abner,” Penny put in, “and I know you 
don’t want us chattering in here. Come 
on, Nick, I'll show you some maps of 
Middlevale—like it used to be!” She 
took several scrapbooks off the shelf and 
led Nick into the dining room. 

Nick secrétly congratulated Penny on 
her clever maneuvering. Not that he 
was anxious to get away—yet, but he 
remembered one night when he'd lis- 
tened to his date’s father lecture on 
“Taxes” for one hour straight. 

The scrapbooks were fun and Penny 


pointed out some of the Central high 
crowd in their “rompér” days. When 
they'd finished, Nick said, “Would you 
like to go to a movie or somewhere?” 

“Well—” Penny hesitated and uncon- 
sciously glan towards the living 
room. “You see, on a first date—” 

“I get it!” Nick laughed. “I might 
be Boris Karloff in disguise!” 

Penny laughed, too. “No, but you 
know how it is. Besides, Dad's in a 
dither these days aboyt the—the night 
life around town. He's on the Civic 
Youth Committee and they're talking 
about a curfew and other restrictions 
which sound awful to me.” 

“Well, there’s a lot of drinking and 
carousin: going on. I’ve seen some 
pretty shabby samples of it already,” 
Nick said. 

“The thing is,” Penny went on seri- 
ously, “I don’t think the high school 
crowd would hang around those beer 
joints, if there was somewhere else to 
go, besides movies and an occasional 
school dance.” : : 

“Back in Pine Bluffs, where we lived, 
there was a swell Community Center 
with dances every weekend; games, 
crafts, and classes during the week. 

“That's what I mean—only Middle- 
vale hasn’t a building for anything like 
that. Still,” she paused though , “if 
we kids could just take care a fp 
own entertainment problem—what's the 
matter?” she asked, noticing the way he 
was staring at her. “Is anything wrong?” 

“No, you're just so—so darned right,” 
Nick said and then laughed in embar- 
rassment. “I mean about working up a 
plan. Tell me some more.” ; 
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Sure, you want to keep up with your classes. 
Sure, you want to be right out in front 
when the school team takes the field. Girls 
want to aim at the standards of America’s 
WAC and WAVES... boys want to pattern 
themselves after soldiers, sailors, marines, 
the air corps. And no flunking out! 


Be warned! With more of our food now following our 
flag, many families have changed their eating habits. There 

is plenty of food, of course, but that does not mean plenty 
of nutrition. And the right kind of food—the right 
combination—is more important than ever before. 


Pillsbury, naturally, wants ‘to help carry on the fight against 
that treacherous old fifth columnist, malnutrition. We have 
prepared a special, illustrated booklet we'd like to send 

* you free. It tells about the basic 7 foods —about healthful 


vs 
33 


F aks aleuhnahen tetera 


wartime eating—about how to keep pep in your step. It 
contains recipes you'll want to show your mother; it’s a 
book your-teacher will be interested to see on your -desk. 
Fill in and mail the coupon for your free copy. 


Clip and mail this coupon today! 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE BOOK 
ABOUT WARTIME EATING! 


Foods Education Dept. S-46 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn 


Please send me, free, the illustrated booklet, 
“Fightin’ Food.” 
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The Screen's Most Beautiful Blonde 
Vera Hruba Ralston 
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Jerry Colonna 
Barbara Jo Alien 
(Vera Vague) 

Harold Huber 
Marilyn Hare 
Bill Shirley 
and 
THE ICE-CAPADES 
COMPANY 
; featuring 
Megan Taylor 
Lois Dworshak 
Donna Atwood 
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Wi“ (Tops, don’t miss) 


.~ WATCH ON THE RHINE. 
“i (Warner Bros. Directed by 
Herman Shumlin. Produced 

by Hal B. Wallis.) 


SCHOLASTIC’S Blue Ribbon is award- 
ed this month to Watch On the Rhine 
for its powerful denunciation of fas- 
cism. 

Lillian Hellman wrote Watch On the 
Rhine. as a play long before America 
entered the war. She wrote it as a 
warning to all Americans—a warning 
that fascism was already at work in the 
United States, attempting to 
undermine the democratic 
way of life. Her play showed 
the awakening of an Amer- 
ican household to the dangers 
of fascism. 

Watch On the .Rhine is 
also a portrait of a true anti- 
fascist. The definition of 
such a person is best ex- 
plained by Bette Davis in the 
cere “Kurt,” she says of 

r husband, “is the kind of 
anti-fascist who does some- 
thing about it.” 

Kurt (Paul Lukas), has 
done a good deal about his 
hatred of the Nazis. Of Ger- 
man birth, he became second in com- 
mand of anti-Hitler forces in Germany. 

When the picture opens, Kurt has 
just brought American wife and 
their three children to the Washington 
home of his mother-in-law. He tries 
to keep his identity secret, for as a 
leader in the German underground, his 
life is constantly in danger. 

There is to be no ce in America 
for Kurt or Sara, his wife. At the home 
of Sara’s mother they find a Rumanian 
and his wife who seem to, be perma- 
nent house guests. The Rumanian 
(George Coulouris) is a Nazi sympa- 
thizer who soon discovers Kurt’s iden- 
tity. He blackmails the family under 
the threat of exposing Kurt to the Nazi 
agents in Washington. 

Caught in this web, Kurt is forced 
to murder the Rumanian. There is no 
happy ending to the picture. Kurt has 
learned that the leader of the under- 

und has been taken and tortured by 
the Nazis. He leaves his family in 
America and returns to Germany. 

This is not a picture to if you 
are seeking an escape from the war. It 
brings home to us more clearly than 
ever how much freedom costs. If 
cam “tale 8.” by all teodhé sus tile fies. 


Mi (Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


SOMEONE TO REMEMBER. 

“i (Republic. Directed by Robert 
Siodmak. Produced by Rob- 
ert North.) 


IF your faith in human nature needs 
restoring, this picture ought to be good 
for what ails : 
lady who h 
charm. 


ou. It’s about a little old 
more than her quota of 


Mrs, Freeman (Mabel Paige) owned 
an apartment in the Towers. 
When the local university bought the 
Towers to convert into a boys’ dormi- 


tody, all tenants were ordered | 


to move out. Mrs. Freeman 
refused to budge. She had 
lived there twenty years. 
Moreover, she wanted to be 
sure that her black sheep son, 
Danny, would know where 
to find her if and when he 
should return home. 
Without much trouble, 
Mrs. Freeman charms first 
the irate building superin- 
tendent, and then the boys 
who come to live in the 
dormitory. Thanks to said 
charm and an unbreakable 
lease she owns, she continues 
to live in her ent in 
the- thick of the dormitory hurlyburly. 

The plot thickens when Mrs. Free- 
man learns that one of the boys is 
named Danny Freeman. She believes 
that he must be her , and goes 
to all kinds of trouble in his behalf so 
that he can marry the girl he loves. We 
won't spoil the picture for you by tell- 
ing you whether or not Danny is re 
lated to Mrs. Freeman. 

Mabel Paige gets a chance to be 
pleasant and genteel as Mrs. Freeman, 
which must be a nice change for her 
after all the raffish old ladies she has 
played (remember Alan Ladd’ 
mother” in Lucky Jordan?). 
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My Brother Jake 


(Continued) 


“I’m gonna bury him,” Mordecai said.’ track 


“They wanted to send him back with 
a guard of honor but Jake~don’t need 
no guard of honor,” 

Barney stood Soc held his hat in 
his hand where he'd caught it. “You 
believe about that—that stuff about 
home?” 

“Yeah,” Mordecai said, “I know it.” 

Barney walked down the aisle with 
the kid and looked out on the desolate 
platform. Up the train he could see 
them unloading the casket. . 

“I'm gonna ie him up on the hill 
where the gov'ment land starts,” Mor- 
decai said and his voice was even but 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. “We 
used to set up there and he said that it 
was our land, that’s why he went away 
and joined the Navy.” 

Barney ran back and got his bag and 
stepped off the train as it started moving 
out. They had moved the casket into the 
baggage room and the kid was gone. 

Mordecai Wiley walked up the hill. 
He got to the house and went around 
and opened the back door. Inside he 
found the lantern and lighted it and 
then went out on the back stoop and 
called the cat. The cat appeared in the 
edge of the light, walking languidly, 
bored. Mordecai went out to 
chicken house, shone the light in. The 
chickens looked startled and one of 
them fluttered down from its perch and 
scratched in the straw: He went into 
the tool shed and got a shovel and pick 
and, with the cat following him, he 
started on up the hill He was very 
tired and the muscles in his back hurt 
from sitting so long-on the train. At the 


top of the hill he started digging. 
it was é¢gded jots. and when the 


—_ was deep and he couldn't see out, 
e stopped and leaned on the shovel 
and sobbed for a moment. The cat's 
bright eyes glared down at him but 
the cat meowed companionably and he 
picked up. his shovel moved the 
lantern and went on digging. 

He climbed out on the shovel handle 
and took the pick and fished the shovel 
out and then the lantern. He staggered 
oe going down the hill. He was very 
red, 

In the house he lit a lamp and got out 
his clean overalls and his other shoes 
and washed himself off with some cold 
water and wet his hair and combed it 
and got a clean shirt. When he was 
dressed, it was light enough for him to 
blow the lantern out. He came out of 
the back door, noticing a of food 
sitting on the kitchen that had 
spoiled. He went and got the mules up 
and harnessed them and hitched them 
to the wagon. They broke into a hard 


eo & 
¢ 


“ 


trot, feeling-good, and he had a hard 
time holding them. He let them trot all 
the way to town. 

Barney Robertson was sitting on the 


“Hello,” Mordecai said. 

“Hello, kid. You gonna have a 
funeral?” 

“I never—I never thought . . .” the 
boy began. 

“Rest a minute, kid.” Barney went 
into*the station and then he came out. 
“Oughta have a funeral,” he said. 

“I guess I should have told people,” 
the boy said. He was very tired and 
tears came to his eyes. “I- couldn't 


29 


think of nothing but getting Jake .. .” 

“Rest a minute, kid,” Barney said, 
and pulled Mordecai up beside him. 

The men came down pretty soon, 
dressed in their old uniforms. They 
were middle-aged men but they had 
gotten into their uniforms. One was 
dressed like a chaplain. They rolled the 
casket out and into the wagon and one 
of them got up to drive the team and 
Barney carried Mordecai and sat in a 
car with some of the men. Mordecai 
didn’t wake up until they were going 
up the hill. 

When he woke up, there were a lot 
of people. It seemed like hundreds and 
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some of them were crying. They had 
the casket over the grave and they had 
the flag draped over it and there were 
the men to fire the . 

Mordecai watched them, not sure he 
was awake. “Take it easy, kid,” Barney 
said. “I couldn’t get no sailors, but 
what’s the odds?” 

Mordecai saw Hilda and he started 
to say something to her but he couldn’t 
for a minute. Hilda was crying, stand- 
ing by her father, and her sisters were 
with her, but not crying, just looking at 
Mordecai. 

He wanted to ask them about helping 
him with his threshing if he sowed the 
* big pasture to wheat but he couldn't 


ak Somebody spoke and somebody 
Pp = taps. 
ake it easy, kid,” Barney said, 
“Maybe they do it different in the Navy 
but what’s the odds? He can see them 
hills from here, what’s the odds?” 
, mister,” Mordecai said. 
“Seems like I didn’t think of nothin’ I 
should've.” 
“You did all right, kid,” Barney sajd. 
Some men came and patted on 
the head and spoke to him and he 
answered them but he didn’t know what 
he said. He hoped it was all right. 
“Kid,”. Barney said. “I used to farm 
when I was a kid. What about me 
stayin’ on a while and helpin’ you?” 
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“Thanks,” Mordecai said. “But [ 
won't need no “g 

“Naw,” Barney said. “I guess you 
won't.” } 

He walked down the hill, holding 
Mordecai or —_ smelled of 
cigarettes good clothes. Oc- 

i Mordecai would see him turn 
his head and look 
beyond the hill. 
and watched the 

Somebody had 


to the pasture.. Barney watched him. 

i eee 
on the hill and lifted -up on the plow 
handles and spoke to the mules and the 
mules went into their collars and a thick 
black ribbon of sod turned over. It was 
straight as a line. 

Barney sighed, yelled something and 
waved. Mordecai waved back. Barney 
went down and caught a ride into the 
town and got back to the station. He 
got his ticket and when he got on the 
train he found he’d have to stand or sit 
in the aisle. He got out a bottle and 
took a small drink. The bottle was near 
empty; it would never last him to San 


pass, But then a guy didn’t want to 
get hind a rivet with a headache. 


Some kid,” he aloud and sat down 
in the aisle on his suitcase. 
Reprinted from Collier's by permission 


of the editors and of the author. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


FUTURE NURSES 
- ACT NOW! 


O YOU like people? Are you de- 
) pendable? Are you mentally alert? 
Are you r Do you possess an 
inquiring mind? oe eager for 
adventure? Is @ spirit of service one of 
your dominarit characteristics? Do you 
have a sense of humor? ; 

If you come rie hg these ques- 
tions a “yes-girl,” you possess 
qualities important in nursing, and you 
should act now! 

“But I won't be finished with hi 
school for another two years. I can’t 
anything about nursing now.” 

That may be your. reaction, but con- 
sider the story of — Janet decided 
to be a nurse in sophomore 
in high school, and did nothing ihout 
it until she had her .diploma. It was 
only when she applied to a nursin 
school for admission that she 
that her academic course was not 
enough. She had failed to take the right 
science for the nursing school she had 
her heart set on. Janet to spend an- 
other year mastering chemistry. 

You can’t let this ha to you. 
Even though your high hoot diploma 
may be a year or two off, start pre- 
paring for your nursing carer now. 

First, find out what the requirements 
are for the schools you may be inter- 
ested in. If you haven't any special 
school in mind, write the Secretary of 
the Nursing Council for War Service 
in your state, or the National Nursin 
Council for War Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Nursing is war work with a future. 
“Calling All Nurses” i i i 
urgent cry that will 
the postwar world when 
construction program will be 


taken. 


By the end of the t 
year, 65,000 new an rayne 
recruited for nursing schools. Every 
a 2,500 nurses must be added to 
the Army and Navy Nurse Corps! 

In an effort to rs Le critical 
in military, governmental, and civilian 
nursing i the United States 
Cadet Nurse has been recen 
organized. The Nursing Council 
tell vou about that, too. You can join 
it as soon as you get through high school 
sage 17) and be trained while in uni- 


orm. 
Every y girl qualified and 
the opportunities in nursing — now! 
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fairs and Literature for Supplement- 
ary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


42d Street, New York 17. N. Y 
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Sheepish 

One of the questions in an examina- 
tion on the subject of stockraising was, 
“Name four different kinds of sheep.” 

Butch thought long and hard and 
finally put down: “Black sheep, white 
= Mary’s little lamb, and the hy- 
drauli 


ic ram.” , 


Ouch! 


“I have a pain in my abdomen,” said 
the rookie to the army doctor. 

“Young man,” replied the medico, 
“officers have abdomens, sergeants have 
stomachs; YOU have a bellyache.” 


Beating About the Bush 


An American soldier was being 
shown about the Australian bush, 
when a herd of bullocks made its ap- 
pearance. 

“What are 
American. 

“Bullocks, of course,” came the re- 
ply. 

“In America they are three times as 
big,” was the comment. 

A mob (an Australian does not say 
flock) of sheep followed, and again the 
visitor asked what they were. 

“Sheep, of course,” answered the 
Australian. 

“Thought they were rabbits,” said 
the American. 

At last three kangaroos hopped 
along. 

“What are those?” asked the Ameri- 
can. 

“Grasshoppers, of course. Beat that 
one, if you can!” came the triumphant 
rejoinder. 


those?” inquired the 


Can He Help It? 
PHOENIX, Ariz.—A private, some- 
what shaggy, failed to pass inspection. 
“There was no one to cut my hair,” 
he explained. 


He's the company barber. 
Associated Press 
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THEY HAD A THOUSAND MILES 0 
VENTURE 


The exciting sto.y of a boy and his 
dog... separated by a thousand miles 
of danger, a thousand perils! Together _ 
they bring you a thousand thrilling 
moments as Eric Knight's best-selling 
novel comes to life on the screen. 
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7 A Robbery Fails! Cowardly highwaymen hold 
VY up Rowlie, who befriended Lassie—but she fights them off! 
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Directed by FRED M. WILCOX ; Ko] 
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